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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  investigates  the  utility  of  conventional 
military  in' ^rvention  by  Western  powers  in  achieving  their 
short-term  foreign  policy  aims.  Through  a survey  of  the  lit 
erature  of  political-military  coordination,  case  studies  of 
contingency  force  Interventions,  and  comparative  analysis  of 
the  interventions , factors  fundamental  to  successful  contin- 
gency operations  are  developed. 

The  study  finds  that  many  contingency  force  opera- 
tions have  succeeded  in  attaining  short-term  foreign  poli- 
cy objectives.  Operations  designed  for  overt  coercion  have 
been  less  successful  than  Interventions  to  defend  territory 
or  support  friendly  governments.  Situational  constraints  in 
operating  directly  against  hostile  powers  and  Incurring 
risks  of  escalation  to  nuclear  warfare  are  found  to  be  impor- 
tant elements  in  overall  failure.  Clear  definition  and 
careful  coordination  oftactlcai  and  strategic  military  ob- 
jectives were  required  in  successful  defensive  ana  stability 
operations.  Precise  delineation  of’ military  objectives  was 
not  necessary  to  achieve  coercion  through  deployments  of 
forces;  however,  once  these  forces  engaged  in  active  combat 
operations,  military  success  was  a necessary  but  not  suffi- 
cient precondition  for  overall  success.  Future  contingency 
forces  will  need  additional  capabilities  to  deploy  sizable 
armored  forces  to  achieve  coercion  and  defense  objectives. 
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CHAPlfcB  I 


INThODUCTlON 


The  Importance  of  military  force  has  been  a cen- 
tral feature  of  modern  international  relations.  'Superpowers 
have  staved  off  major  conflict  with  each  other  through  the 
continuous  presence  of  threats  of  mutual  annihilation,  legi- 
timized as  deterrence.  The  superpowers  have  also  Intervened 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  interventions  have  been  overt,  with 
uniformed  military  forces;  often  the  interventions  have  been 
covert  or  indirect,  with  military  aid,  training,  advisors,  or 
espionage  and  subversion.  Heglonal  powers  have  fought  brief 
violent  wars  or  waged  protracted  struggles  to  further  their 
own  national  interests;  and  over  three  decades  these  regional 
conflicts  have  involved  increasingly  modem  and  destructive 
weapons.  The  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  is  fast  ap- 
proaching reality.  Even  within  states  violence  has  become 
a way  of  life*  The  tensions  of  modertdzation  and  external 
pressures*  often  exacerbated  by  subversion  from  abroad,  have 
severely  taxed  the  domestic  political  structure  in  many  soci- 
eties, and  a resort  to  arms  has  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. 

Nothing  in  the  immediate  future  seems  likely  to  change 
fee  importance  of  military  force.  In  particular,  the  nation- 
state  seems  likely  to  remain  the  primary  actor  in  the  inter- 
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national  system.  Advances  in  communications  and  the  in- 
tegration of  the  world  economy  seem,  paradoxically,  u*  n*.v  * 
generated  increased  national  consciousness  at  the  same  time 
that  the  breakup  of  the  old  colonial  empire.;  nas  noxled  t s- 
world  community  with  a multitude  of  new  states.  To  be  sure, 
many  international  organizations  have  emerged » but  in  the 
central  issues  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  security 
of  nation-states,  the  states  themselves  seem  likely  to  re- 
main their  own  final  guarantors*  As  many  theorists  have  sug- 
gested, issues  of  national  security  are  too  important  to  be 
left  to  International  organizations,  and  the  successes  of 
these  International  organizations  have  occurred  largely  In 
the  absence  of  vital  national  issues. 

The  future  seems  to  hold  significant  areas  of  poten- 
tial conflict  within  the  nation-state  system.  The  integration 
of  the  world  economy  has  escalated  many  formerly  minor  con- 
cerns to  the  status  of  vital  national  issues*  For  the  US 
the  problems  of  energy  are  representative  or  this  tendency* 
Worldwide  tensions  over  the  distribution  of  goods,  resources, 
and  accumulated  wealth  will  probably  intensify.  These  ten- 
sions will  be  fed  by  a widespread  anti-Western  outlook  per- 
haps derived  from  the  anti-imperialist  ethic  of  many  of  the 
new  states.  And  underlying  the  new  tensions  of  the  "haves" 
versus  the  "have-nots"  will  rest  the  fundamental  conflict  of 
interests  of  the  two  superpowers.  From  this  amalgamation  of 
tensions,  little  hope  remains  that  the  world  will  see  any 
significant  decline  in  the  importance  of  force  in  inter- 
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national  affairs. 

But  the  questions  remain  for  the  US,  what  sorts  of 
military  force?  are  to  be  preferred,  and  how  ought  these  mi- 
litary forces  to  be  employed?  Certainly  almost  three  decades 
of  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  won  public  accep- 
tance of  the  need  for  some  sort  of  nuclear  forces  to  main- 
tain deterrence  from  a direct  attack  upon  the  US.  (Of  course 
the  composition  of  these  strategic  deterrent  forces  arouses 
considerable  public  debate.)  Also,  most  of  the  public  would 
apparently  accept  some  forces  stationed  on  the  European  con-' 
tinent  to  preserve  the  credibility  of  the  American  commit- 
ment there*  (Though  again  the  size  and  composition  of  these 
foroes  is  debatable,)  But  far  more  controversial  in  the  long 
term  will  be  conventional,  general  purpose  foroes  designed  to 
be  employed  in  some  unforeseen  contingency.  For  what  con- 
tingency could  such  forces  be  usefully  employed?  ilow  large 
must  such  contingency  foroes  be,  and  how  should  they  be 
equipped  and  tiained?  Will  the  maintenance  of  contingency 
forces  increase  the  probability  that  the  US  will  become  in- 
volved abroad  in  areas  of  less  than  vital  concern?  Surely, 
in  tne  years  to  come,  it  is  these  general  purpose,  uncom- 
mitted forces  which  will  receive  the  most  intense  public 
scrutiny  and  will  generate  the  least  public  support. 

The  issue  of  the  utility  of  contingency  forces  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  US*  foreign  and  military  polioies. 
The  contingencies  for  which  these  general  purpose  foroes 
might  be  designed  are  likely  to  oocur  all  too  frequently  in 
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the  future.  While  the  chances  of  strategic  or  central  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  seem  remote,  the  likelihood  of  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  US  ^interests  in  more  peripheral 
areas  is  quite  high.  In  the  Middle  East,  in  South  and  South- 
east Asia,  even  in  Latin  America,  the  prevailing  tide  seems 
not  to  be  running  in  line  with  what  the  US  perceives  as  its 
long-term  interests.  And  a near  continual  series  of  short- 
term disorders  seem  to  present"themselves  as  challenges  to 
American  concepts  of  international  peace  and  stability. 

Many  Americans  seem  to  accept  on  faith  that  the  mi- 
litary capabilities  of  the  US  constitute  a court  of  last  re- 
sort in  securing  Ame-  -c'.r*  interests  abroad,  Witness,  for 
example,  the  persistency  with  which  the  possibilities  of 
military  seizure  of  Arab  oilfields  hams  been  discussed.  Even 
more  dangerous  has  been  the  tendency  of  many  to  seek  reliance 
on  the  threat  to  use  force;  the  credibility  of  that  threat  is 
of  course  dependent  upon  the  utility  of  actually  employing 
forces  in  contingency  operations.  If  contingency  forces  are 
to  be  useful,  then  some  guidelines  to  their  use  are  vital; 
if  they  are  not  likely  to  be  useful,  they  constitute  a squan- 
dering of  precious  resources  and  perhaps  even  a provocation 
by  their  very  existence. 

This  paper  addresses  the  utility  of  US  contingency 
forces.  Specifically,  it  evaluates  the  attainment  of  na- 
tional objectives  by  Western  contingency  forces  during  the 
period  1950-1945,  From  the  case  histories  of  several  con- 
tingency operations,  the  characteristics  critical  in  deter- 
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mining  success  or  failure  are  developed.  These  character-  j 

istics  are  then  projected  into  the  immediate  future  to  pro-  f 

vide  certain  guidelines  for  effective  structuring  and  em-  | 

! 

ployment  of  contingency  forces.  ] 

i 

The  study  assumes  throughout  a realistic  view  of  j 

i 

international  affairs.  The  *?*we  conflict  ar.d  competition  j 

characteristic  of  the  past  are  presumed  to  be  inevitable  In  j 

i 

the  future.  Maintenance  and  employment  of  contingency  | 

I 

forces  are  assumed  not  to  exercise  any  decisive  Influence, 
through  what  some  wri tiers  have  called  "the  institutional- 
ization of  violence*"  on  the  competitiveness  of  the  inter- 
national system.  International  intercourse  will  continue 
to  depend,  in  large  measure,  on  various  forms  and  degrees 
of  coercion;  contingency  foroes  will  represent  one  instru- 
ment cf  that  coercion. 

Because  this  study  deals  with  the  relatively  brief 
period  from  1950  to  1965,  the  effectiveness  of  contingency 
forces  has  been  examined  only  for  the  short-term.  Their 
utility  in  advancing  long-term  goals,  if  these  be  considered 
distinct  from  the  short-term  objectives,  is  beyond  tha  scope 
of  this  study.  j 

This  study  is  limited  to  contingency  operations  - j 

x 

interventions  -involving  conventional  military  forces.  f 

Other  forms  of  intervention,  including  the  provision  of  mill-  | 

tary  training  and  equipment,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 

paper,  J 

$ 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  thesis  examine  tn»-  | 
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ltsue  introduced  above.  In  Gbapter  II  the  literature  on 
the  use  of  military  power  to  attain  national  objectives  is 
surveyed.  Chapter  III  explains  in  detail  the  methodology  of 

the  investigation.  In  Chapter  IV  seven  contingency  opere- 

j 

i tions  invoking  conventional  military  intervention  are  de- 

scribed and  analysed.  Chapter  V summarizes  the  findings  ol 
the  historical  investigation  and  suggests  the  applicability 
of  the  historical  findings  to  present  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  II 


KEVIEW  OF  THE  LITEKATUHE 


Problems  of  coordinating  military  operations  with 
political  objectives  have  been  recognized  for  thousands  of 
years.  Scores  of  writers  have  contributed  to  the  dialogue 
of  military  strategy;  the  volume  of  writings  has  been  espe- 
cially great  in  the  past  three  decades.  Specialized  fields 
such  as  deterrence  and  crisis  management  have  blossomed. 

To  deal  effectively  with  the  literature  of  poli- 
tical-military coordination,  this  chapter  focuses  on  the. 
works  which  have  best  developed  the  themes  relevant  to  con- 
tingency force  operations.  It  is  not  a comprehensive  but 
rather  a representative  review  of  the  literature*  Karl  von 
Clausewltz*  tract  On  War  established  the  fundamental  inter- 
relationship between  military  actions  and  political  aims 
which  has  gained  increasingly  wide  acceptance  today.  Amer- 
ican strategists  Henry  Kissinger  and  Hobert  Osgood  advanced 
American  understanding  of  the  importance  of  limited  war  and 
other  military  commitments  which  sought  less  than  absolute 
destruction  of  the  opposition  Thomas  c.  Scheliing  extended 
the  analysis  of  the  political  utility  of  military  forces  by 
investigating  the  coercive  employment  of  military  power.  Co- 
ercive diplomacy  was  further  analyzed  by  Alexander  L.  George, 
David  K.  Hall,  and  William  H.  blmons  in  light  of  the  American 
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engagement  In  Vietnam.  And,  faced  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  other  writers  such  as  William  R.  Pox 
and  Paul  Keckskemeti  explored  further  the  problems  of  con- 
flict termination* 

Clausewltz  - The  Synthesis  of 
Military  Strategy  and  Politics 

Systematic  investigation  of  the  theory  of  military 
intervention  began  with  the  writings  of  Karl  von  Clausewltz 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Clausewltz  established  three 
fundamental  precepts  of  war  which  have  remained  as  the  cor- 
nerstones of  intervention  theory.  In  the  first  place  he 
posited  that  the  military  methods  and  objectives  of  any  cam- 
paign must  be  subordinate  to  the  political  ends  for  which  the 
campaign  has  been  initiated*  In  Clausewltz'  words, 

War  is  an  act  of  violence  intended  to  compel  our 
opponent  to  do  our  will.... War  is  not  merely  a poli- 
tical act  but  a real  political  instrument,  a contin- 
uation of  political  commerce,  a carrying  out  of  the 
same  by  other  means. ... (The)  political  view  is  the 
object.  War  Is  the  means,  and  the  means  must  always 
include  the  object  in  our  conception.^ 

Clausewltz  thus  established  war  as  merely  another 
act  along  the  oontinuum  ox*  diplomatic  intercourse*  While 
war  was  seen  to  be  subject  to  imperatives  derived  from  the 
nature  of  absolute  violence,  war  must  nevertheless  be  viewed 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  pattern  of  interstate  relations; 
war  must  be  subordinate  to  the  political  aims  of  the  state* 
Clausewltz  took  great  effort  to  explain  that  wars  must  not 
be  left  to  the  military  to  plan;  rather,  the  objectives  and 
methods  of  war  must  be  the  most  vital  concern  of  national 
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political  leaders. 

In  viewing  war  as  an  integral  part  cf  national 
policv  ciaurewltz  was  led,  secondly,  to  the  idea  of  limited 
war.  Wars  need  not  necessarily  be  fought  to  the  total  devas- 
tation of  one  side  or  the  other;  indeed,  to  do  so  might  be 
irrational.  As  Claus ewitz  explained, 

War  does  not  always  require  to  be  fought  out  until 
one  party  is  overthrown;  and  we  may  suppose  that,  when 
the  motives  and  passions  are  slight,  a weak  probability 
will  suffice  to  move  the  side  to  which  it  is  unfavorable 
to  give  way. . . . 

As  war  is  no  blind  act  of  passion  but  is  dominated 
by  the  political  object,  therefore  the  value  of  that 
object  determines  the  measure  of  the  sacrifices  by  which 
it  Is  to  be  purchased.  This  will  be  the  case,  not  only 
as  regards  extent,  but  also  as  regards  duration.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  required  outlay  becomes  so  great 
that  the  political  object  is  no  longer  equal  in  value, 
the  object  must  be  given  up  and  peace  will  result. 3 

Only  this  idea  that  war  might  be  halted  short  of  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  one  side  or  the  other  allowed  war  to  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  national  policy;  wars  which 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  belligerents  wotjld  soon 
escape  the  control  of  political  leadership.  In  essence, 
Clausewitz  had  established  that  the  political  objectives  in 
war  ought  usually  be  limited  to  something  less  than  the 
total  destruction  of  the  opposition. 

How  then  ought  military  power  be  directed  in  order 
tt  ?. thieve  the  political  aims  of  the  wart  Again,  Clausewitz* 
a?.swer  provided  the  foundation  from  which  later  theory  has 
developed.  Clausewitz  noted  that  there  were  three  general 
possibilities  for  military  objectives:  the  military  power 
of  the  enemy,  the  territorial  integrity  of  The  enemy,  or 


the  enemy’s  will  to  combat.**  Claus ewitz  felt  that  the  most 
Important  objective  must  be  the  will  of  the  enemy.  As  he 
stated,  “War  cannot  be  considered  at  an  end  so  long  as  the 
will  of  the  enemy  is  not  subdued  also.... "5  Furthermore, 
attacks  upon  the  will  of  the  enemy  offered  promise  of  vic- 
tory even  when  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  military  power 
or  occupation  of  his  country  was  Impossible. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  wars  where  one  side 
cannot  completely  disarm  the  other,  the  motives  for 
peace  on  both  sides  will  rise  or  fall  on  each  side 
according  to  the  probability  of  future  success  and  the 
required  outlay.  If  these  motives  were  equally  strong 
on  both  sides,  they  would  meet  in  the  center  of  their 
political  differences.  Where  they  are  strong  on  one 
side  they  might  be  weak  on  the  other.  If  their  amount 
Is  only  sufficient,  peace  will  follow,  but  naturally 
to  the  advantage  of  the  side  that  has  the  weakest  mo- 
tive for  its  conclusion. & 

Now,  were  the  other  side  convinced  of  this  before- 
hand, it  is  only  natural  that  he  would  strive  for  this 
probability  only.  Instead  of  first  wasting  time  and 
effort  in  an  atterapt_to  achieve  the  total  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  army. 

In  his  emphasis  upon  the  enemy's  will  as  the  prerequisite 
for  victory  Clausewltz  struck  upon  the  notion  that  has 
underlain  all  later  intervention  theory. 

In  descending  below  the  level  of  grand  strategy, 
Clausewltz  was  concerned  with  the  objective  of  the  war. 
Though  there  might  be  many  means  of  attaining  this  objective 
the  primary  method  was  to  destroy  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy. 

The  aim  of  War  in  conception  must  always  be  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemy;  this  is  the  fundamental  idea 
from  which  we  set  out. 

Now  what  is  Inis  overthrow?  It  does  not  always 
imply  as  necessary  the  complete  conquest  of  the  enemy's 
country. 


All  that  theory  can  say  here  Is  as  follows:  That  the 
great  point  is  to  keep  the  overruling  relations  of  both 
parties  In  view'.  Out  of  them  a certain  center  of  grav- 
ity, a center  of  power  and  movement,  will  form  itself, 
on  which  everything  depends;  and  against  this  center  of 
gravity  of  the  enemy,  the  concentrated  blow  of  all  the 
forces  must  be  directed. 

In  states  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  this  center 
generally  lies  In  the  capital;  In  small  states  depen- 
dent upon  larger  ones,  it  lies  generally  in  the  Army  of 
these  Allies;  in  a confederation  it  lies  in  the  unity 
of  their  interests;  in  a national  insurrection.  In  the 
person  of  the  chief  leader,  and  in  public  opinion; 
against  these  points  the  blow  must  be  directed. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  central  point  of  the  en- 
emy's power  against  which  we  are  to  direct  our  oper- 
ations, still  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  his  Army 
is  the  surest  commencement,  and  in  all  cases  the  most 
essential. 

Though  Clausfcwltz  did  not  contend  that  the  only  means  to 
achieving  a favorable  outcome  to  the  war  was  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  aimed  forces,  he  believed  that  their  de- 
struction would  be  the  surest  path  to  a successful  outcome. 

But  how  is  the  enemy's  armed  force  to  be  destroyed? 
Clausewit2  observed  that  there  existed  several  means  of 
destroying  the  enemy's  forces,  but  that  the  surest  means  to 
their  destruction  was  to  engage  and  defeat  them  in  a cli- 
mactic battle. 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  force  is  the 
means  to  the  end... .The  only  means  of  destroying  the 
enemy's  armed  force  is  by  combat,  but  this  may  be  done 
in  two  ways;  (1)  directly,  <2)  indirectly,  through  a 
combination  of  combats.  If  therefore  battle  is  the 
chief  means,  still  it  Is  not  the  only  means.  The  cap- 
ture of  a fortress  or  a portion  of  territory  is  in  « 
itself  really  a destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces... 

But  as  Clausewitz  emphasized. 

This  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force  must  be  prin- 
cipally effected  by  battle. 

Only  great  and  general  battles  can  produce  great 
results. 


The  results  will  be  greatest  when 
themselves  into  one  great  bat tie. *0 


combats  unite 


For  Claueewitz.  then,  war  was  chiefly  a matter  of  bringing 
the  enemy  to  battle  under  conditions  in  which  decisive 
destruction  of  his  armed  forces  could  be  achieved. 


Although  there  are  many  Important  observations  in 
Clausewltz'  work,  none  of  his  tactical  ideas  stand  out  so 
clearly  as  the  need  for  mass.11  Not  only  must  the  armies 
raised  be  large,  but  they  must  also  be  kept  concentrated.12 
These  large  armies  must  maneuver  to  strike  the  enemy  a con- 
centrated and  decisive  blow  then  pursue  the  routed  army 
until  it  is  destroyed. 

The  synthesis  which  Clausewltz  created  between  war 
and  politics  was  largely  ignored  by  other  theorists  in  Nine- 
teenth  Century  Europe.13  Hather,  these  men  seized  on  his 
prescriptions  for  the  military  Itself,  the  arguments  for 
battles  and  mass.  Prom  Clausewltz'  explication  of  his  ex- 
tremely complex  Ideas,  It  was  but  a short  step  to  Food's 
dictum.  "Modern  War  knows  but  one  argument:  the  tactical 
fact,  battle.  14  There  ensued  In  the  West  a separation  of 
military  art  from  the  overriding  political  constraints  and 
objectives  which  has  not  bean  fully  bridged  to  this  day. 

And  for  the  extension  of  Clausewltz'  ideas  in  the  West  one 
must  turn  to  the  American  debates  on  national  strategy  of 


the  1950's. 
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In  195b  Secretary  of  state  John  Foster  Dulles  an- 
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nuunced  th«  US  strategy  of  Massive  Retaliation.  This 
strategy  explicitly  rejected  the  maintenance  of  US  capacity 
to  defend  the  free  world  through  local  military  actions  and 
instead  called  for  reliance  on  the  deterrent  element  of  mas* 
sive  retaliatory  power,  to  be  delivered  against  the  enemy  by 
the  means  and  at  the  times  and  places  of  our  own  choosing. 
The  strategy  perpetuated  the  American  tendency  to  view  war 
and  peace  as  two  fundamentally  dichotomous  states. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean  War  and  DlenBlenPhu, 
the  new  strategy  provoked  an  immediate  debate.  The  con- 
troversy swept  through  the  foreign  affairs  community  of  the 
United  States;  many  analysts  participated  in  it,  with  art- 
icles appearing  in  many  scholarly  and  popular  journals. 
However,  two  books,  both  appearing  in  195?*  contained  most 
of  the  digested  analyses  of  the  strategy  and  also  served  as 

the  springboards  from  which  the  follow-on  strategy  of  Flex- 

* 

lble  Response  was  developed.  These  books,  Henry  Kissinger's 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy.*^  and  Robert  £. 

Osgood's  Limited  War,  The  Challenge  to  American  Strategy.*^ 
also  mark  the  continuation  of  Clausewltz*  analyses  of  the 
theory  of  political-military  coordination. 

Both  Kissinger  and  Osgood  felt  that  Massive  Reatlla- 
tion  was  simply  unworkable.  The  most  likely  risk  was  not  of 
ar.  all-out  Soviet  attack  on  the  US  but  of  limited  attacks  or 
subversion  around  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  sphere  of 
power.  And  in  attempting  to  counteract  these  advances  the 
power  of  massive  retaliation  would  be  ineffectual.  As  K!s- 


14 


singer  explained. 

Given  the  power  of  modern  weapons,  a nation  that 
relies  on  all-out  war  as  Its  chief  deteri'ent  imposes 
a fearful  psychological  handicap  upon  itself.  The  most 
agonizing  decision  a statesman  can  face  is  whether  or 
not  to  unleash  all-out  war;  all  the  pressures  will  make 
for  hesitation,  short  of  a direct  attack  threatening  the 
national  existence*  And  he  will  be  confirmed  in  his 
hesitations  by  the  conviction  that,  so  long  as  his  re- 
taliatory force  remains  intact,  no  shift  in  the  ter- 
ritorial balance  is  of  decisive  significance.  Thus  both 
the  horror  and  the  power  of  modern  weapons  tend  to  para- 
lyze action:  the  former  because  it  will  make  few  issues 
seem  worth  contending  for;  tne  latter  because  it  causes 
many  disputes  to  seem  irrelevant  to  the  overall  strat- 
egic equation.  The  psychological  equation,  therefore, 
will  almost  Inevitably  operate  against  the  aide  which 
can  extricate  itself  from  a situation  only  by  the  threat 
of  all-out  war.  Who  can  be  certain,  faced  with  the 
catastrophe  of  all-out  war,  even  Europe,  the  keystone  of 
our  security,  will  seem  worth  the  price? 

the  power  of  modern  weapons  grows,  the  threat  of 
all-out  war  loses  its  credibility  and  thus  its  poli- 
tical effectiveness.  Our  capacity  for  massive  retal- 
iation did  not  avert  the  Korean  War.  the  loss  of  north- 
ern Indochina,  or  the  Suez  crisis.1' 

Osgood  reached  o similar  conclusion  in  surveying  tha 
results  of  US  aid  to  the  French  in  Indochina  in  the  early 
1950’s. 

One  major  lesson  of  Indochina,  like,  the  lesson  of 
Korea,  is  that  unless  we  have  the  will  and  capacity  to 
support  local  defense  by  limited  war,  our  ability  to 
drop  bombs  on  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  contain  Communism  in  areas  whicfcuwe  are 
unwilling  to  defend  at  the  cost  of  total  war.18 

The  limited  wars  which  Kissinger  and  Osgood  envi- 
sioned were  US  military  interventions;  they  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  traditional  American  scheme  of  war  by 
four  features:  limited  objectives,  firm  political  direction, 
flexible  military  capabilities,  and  proper  public  support. 

First,  limited  wars  must  bef ought  for  limited  ob- 
jectives. As  Osgood  noted. 


Clearly,  the  overall  strategic  objective  of  contain- 
ment requires  that  the  specific  political  objectives  for 
which  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  fight  lim- 
its wr"s  will  not  entail  radical  changes  of  the  status 
}Uo,  The  very  fact  that  the  war  remains  limited  al- 
though the  belligerents  are  physically  capable  of  Im- 
posing a much  greater  scale  of  destruction  assumes  that 
neither  of  the  belligerents'  objectives  constitute  such 
a serious  challenge  to  the  status  quo  as  to  warrant  ex- 
panding the  war  greatly  or  taking  the  large  risks  of 
precipitating  total  war.  “ 

The  risk  of  not  11. >i ting  the  political  objectives  was,  of 
course,  the  risk  of  expansion  to  a nuclear  war  which  might 
threaten  the  existence  of  civilization,  if  local  defense 
was  to  provide  any  viable  alternative  to  the  threat  of  mas- 
sive retaliation  and  all-out  war,  then  political  objectives 
of  the  Intervention  had  to  remain  limited.  Of  course,  the 
enemy  must  understand  that  US  political  objectives  were 
limited. 


Civilian  political  direction  of  military  forces 
was  seen  to  be  vital.  As  Kissinger  observed. 

Limited  war  presents  the  military  with  particular 
difficulties. .Since  the  military  can  never  be  certain 
how  many  forces  the  opponent  will,  m fact,  commit  to 
the  struggle  and  since  they  feel  obliged  to  guard 
against  every  contingency,  they  will  devise  plans  for 
limited  war  which  insensibly  approach  the  level  of  all- 
out  conflict. 

From  a purely  military  point  of  view  they  are  right, 
for  limited  war  is  essentially  a political  act.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  that  it  can  nave  no  purely  mi- 
litary solution.  The  political  leadership  must,  there- 
fore, assume  the  responsibilities  for  defining  the 
framework  within  which  the  military  are  to  develop  their 
plans  and  capabilities*. ..  The  prerequisite  for  a pol- 
icy of  limited  war  is  to  reintroduce  the  political  el- 
ement into 
tlon  that 
have  goals 

In  other  words,  military  objectives  and  methods  should  not 
be  selected  solely  with  an  eye  for  their  consequences  pi.  tM 


our  concept  of  warfare  and  to  discard  the  no- 
poliey  ends  when  war  begins  or  that  war 
distinct  fre*  those  of  national  policy. 


aimed  forces  of  the  opponent  state.  Rather,  the  formulation 
and  Implementation  of  military  actions  must  be  caretully  co- 
ordinated to  support  the  fundamental  political  objectives 
for  which  the  nation  entered  the  war.  All  of  this,  of 
course,  is  distinctly  Clausewitzian,  yet  it  represented  for 
both  the  military  and  national  policymakers  a great  depar- 
ture from  traditional  American  attitudes  and  experience. 

US  military  forces  oust  be  flexible  enough  to  wage 
war  at  all  levels  of  violence  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  This 
flexibility  required  both  a new  doctrine  and  an  expanded  cap- 
ability to  wage  war  at  the  sub-nuclear  level.  Military  power 
must  still  be  capable  of  achieving  the  most  rapid  and  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  enemy  in  an  all-out  war,  but  for 
limited  wars  the  military  oust  be  able  to  apply  graduated 
amounts  of  destructive  poster  for  limited  objectives  and 
with  appropriate  pauses  for  political  discussions.  In  lim- 
ited war  military  operations  had  to  be  conducted  in  discrete 
phases  which  permitted  the  opportunity  for  both  sides  to  as- 
sess risks  and  possibilities  for  settlement  before  esca- 

21 

luting  to  the  next  phase  of  military  operations.  New  wea- 
pons systems  would  be  required  for  limited  war,  too.  Total 
war  required  weapons  systems  designed  to  inflict  maximum 
destruction  in  minimum  time,  while  limited  war  required 
highly  mobile  weapons  systems  which  could  be  moved  to  trou- 
ble spots  to  bring  their  power  to  bear  with  discrimination.22 
hot h writers  felt  that  the  US  then  lacked  both  doctrine  and 
weapons  to  wage  limited  war  successfully. 
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Finally,  a policy  of  limited  war  required  discrete 
support  from  the  public.  Certainly  the  public  must  under- 
stand the  rationale  for  the  limited  war,  and  the  public  must 
tolerate  the  employment  of  forces  in  less  than  an  all-out 
effort.  But  the  public  must  also  refrain  from  the  jingoism 
which  might  exacerbate  the  intrinsic  tendencies  of  any  con- 
flict toward  escalation,  A degree  of  public  understanding 
not  previously  demonstrated  in  the  US  would  be  required  to 
engage  successfully  in  limited  wars. 

Neither  writer  developed  in  any  depth  the  parti- 
cular relationships  between  military  objectives  and  the  po- 
litical ends  to  be  attained.  Both  writers  acknowledged  that 
it  was  difficult  to  make  explicit  analyses  of  military  ob- 
jectives and  limitations  prior  to  the  actual  initiation  of 

i 

the  war.  In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  fundamental  problems 
23 

of  limited  war.  Thus  both  writers  tended  to  emphasize 
general  character i sites  of  a military  doctrine  rather  than 
clear  guides  to  that  doctrine. 

Nevertheless,  some  fundamental  points  on  the  inter- 
relationship of  military  and  political  objectives  did  appear. 
In  the  first  place  both  writers  emphasized  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  military  operation  was  to  affect  the  enemy's 
will  to  continue  the  fight.  As  Kissinger  stated.  . 


...(limited  war)  represents  an  attempt  to  affect  the 
enemy's  will,  not  to  crush  it,  to  make  the  conditions  to 
be  imposed  seem  more  attractive  than  continued  resis- 
tance, to  strive  for  specific  goals  and  not  for  complete 
annihilation.  In  a limited  war  the  psychological  equa- 
tion will  be  of  crucial  importance,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  decision  to  enter  the  war  but  throughout 
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the  course  of  military  operations*^ 

Osgood  explained  that  military  effectiveness  in  lim- 
ited war  was  to  be  measured  not  only  by  its  effect  on  the 
physical  capabilities  of  the  other  side  but  also  by  the  poli- 
tical and  psychological  consequences  of  military  measures, 
and  the  relation  of  these  measures  to  the  ability  of  the  US 


and  the  enemy  to  continue  to  generate  resources  for  the 
25 


war*  It  was  apparent  from  the  thrust  of  these  concepts 
that  objectives  which  had  military  value  in  affecting  the  en- 
emy’s capabilities  might  have  to  be  measured  against  their 
psychological,  political,  and  economic  effects:  implicit 
also  was  the  reverse,  that  engagements  which  might  have  lit- 
tle military  effect  might  be  of  momentous  consequence  due 
to  their  psychological,  political,  or  economic  impacts.  It 
was  clear  also  that  to  some  degree  the  limitation  and  direc- 
tion of  military  measures  to  obtain  maximum  impact  must  be 
guided  heavily  by  assumptions  about  the  enemy's  character  and 
motivations, 

A second  thread  of  the  Interrelationship  between  the 
military  and  political  objectives  warexplored  by  Kissinger: 
the  influence  of  the  threat  of  escalation  upon  the  conduct 
of  limited  war.  Kissinger's  basic  premise  was  that  the  threat 
of  escalation  would  serve  to  limit  the  war,  for  the  loser 
could  convincingly  threaten  to  escalate  unless  he  achieved 
more  favorable  results  while  the  winner's  threat  to  escalate 
over  an  already  limited  objective  would  seem  less  credible. 
Also,  the  more  secure  that  the  winner  felt  about  the  mill- 


tary  outcome  as  was,  the  less  likely  it  would  be  to  test  the  1 

determination  of  its  opponent  to  escalate  the  conflict.  j 

.4 

* 

The  implications  of  this  line  of  reasoning  were  twofold.  S 

First,  since  limited  engagements  would  not  inevitably  es-  j 

f 

i 

calate  to  general  war,  limited  war  was  a feasible  policy  op-  I 

tion.  Second,  forces  committed  to  an  operation  need  not  \ 

{ 

overwhelm  the  enemy  completely;  rather,  US  nuclear  forces  j 

i 

would  serve  as  a brake  on  escalation.  US  conventional  forces  i 

I 

would  be  merely  the  “price  of  admission;''  they  would  ini-  j 

tlate  the  risks  of  escalation  to  nuclear  war  which  would 
halt  the  enemy's  attempts  to  alter  the  status  quo.  Hence. 

US  forces  required  for  limited  warfare  might  be  somewhat 
lower  than  they  would  need  be  if  not  analyzed  in  relation  to 
the  risks  of  all-out  war.  Of  course,  different  types  and 
quantities  of  conventional  forces  could  be  required  in  var- 
ious circumstances. 

The  concept  of  limited  war  ( military  intervention) 
which  both  writers  espoused  was  essentially  defensive.  It 
was  to  be  exercised  when  deterrence  failed,  when  the  com- 
munists attempted  to  circumvent  the  limits  of  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrence.  And  * with  their  emphasis  on  US  defi- 
ciencies, they  were  more  involved  In  establishing  the  re- 
quirements for  a policy  of  limited  war  than  in  articulating 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  limited  war  policies  which  ought 
ultimately  emerge. 

Scheli ing-  The  Diplomacy  of  Violence 

The  next  steps  in  the  development  of  the  theory  02 


military  Intervention  were  taken  by  the  many  writers  who 
contributed  to  the  ideas  of  crisis  management  and  compe- 
titive risk-taking.  Among  the  field  Thomas  Schelling’s 
Arms  and  Influence. ^ published  in  19& , best  incorporated 
the  many  facets  of  political-military  coordination  as  they 
were  understood  prior  to  large-scale  US  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Schelling’s  fundamental  point  was  that  there  were 
really  two  uses  of  military  force.  The  first  was  to  employ 
brute  power  to  seize  terrain  or  some  other  objective.  The 
second  use  was  to  generate  pain,  to  cause  hurt.  As  Schel- 
ling  noted, 

The  usual  distinction  between  force  and  diplomacy  is 
not  merely  in  the  instrument,  words  or  bullets,  but  in 
the  relation  between  the  adversaries  - in  the  interplay 
of  motives  and  the  role  of  communications,  understand- 
ings, compromise  and  restraint.  Diplomacy  is  bargain- 
ing .... 

With  enough  military  force  a country  may  not  need  to 
bargain.  Some  things  a country  wants,  it  can  take,  and 
some  things  it  has,  it  oan  keep,  by  sheer  strength, 
skill,  and  ingenuity.  It  can  do  this  forcibly,  accom- 
modating only  to  opposing  strength,  skill,  and  ingenuity 
and  without  trying  to  appeal  to  an  opponents  wishes. 
Forcibly  a country  can  repel  and  expel,  penetrate  and 
occupy,  seize,  exterminate,  disarm,  and  disable,  con- 
fine, deny  access  and  directly  frustrate  Intrusion,  or 
attack.  It  can,  that  is,  if  it  has  enough  strength, 
“Enough"  depends  on  how  much  the  opponent  has. 

There  is  something  else  though  that  force  can  do. 

It  is  less  military,  less  heroic,  less  impersonal,  and 
less  unilateral;  it  is  uglier  and  has  received  much  less 
attention  in  Western  military  strategy....  Military 
force  can  be  used  to  hurt.  In  addition  to  taking  and 
protecting  things  of  value,  it  can  destroy  value.  In 
addition  to  weakening  an  enemy  militarily,  it  can  cause 
an  enemy  plain  suffering. 

The  pot'er  to  hurt  is  bargaining  power.  To  exploit 
it  is  diplomacy  - vicious  diplomacy,  but  diplomacy.20 

And  it  was  the  use  of  military  power  coei'cively,  to  hurt  an 


opponent,  upon  which  Schelling  directed  his  attention* 

The  power  to  hurt  may  be  exercised  either  by  the  ac- 
tual use  of  military  foroe  or  by  the  threat  to  use  military 
force*  In  any  given  case,  Schelling  implied*  the  decision 
to  use  force  rather  than  to  threaten  to  use  force  should  de- 
pend upon  several  factors  including  the  credibility  of  the 

threat,  the  bargaining  positions  of  the  respective  parties*. 

29 

and  the  risks  entailed  by  the  use  of  force*  But  regard, 
less  of  the  particular  form  of  coercion  attempted,  the  coer- 
cion was  seen  to  be  both  more  versatile  and  more  oompli- 

30 

cated  than  the  brute  use  of  force*  To  generate  coercion 
the  ooercor  must  know*  as  a minimum,  the  values  of  the  op- 
ponents; he  must  communicate  his  own  demands  to  the  oppon- 
ents; and  he  must  share  some  common  Interests  with  the  op- 
ponents.^1 The  range  of  common  interests  need  not  be  great; 
a desire  on  both  parts  to  reduce  losses  or  end  the  war  might 
be  sufficient  to  produce  a successful  termination  if  coer- 
cion were  appropriately  applied*  Naturally,  this  coercive 
employment  of  military  violence  would  require  extensive  co- 
ordination with  political  elms  and  constraints* 

Schelling  distinguished  two  fundamental  types  of  co- 
ercion, deterrence  and  oompellcnce.  These  were  logically 
distinct;  deterrence  aimed  to  prevent  an  opponent  from 
acting  by  threatening  him  with  certain  consequences*  The 
onus  of  initiating  the  consequences  was  designed  to  rest  with 
the  opponent*  Compellence  aimed  to  force  an  opponent  to  act 
in  a certain  manner  by  taking  positive  action  to  coerce  hr*. 
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These  actions  might  be  merely  threatening,  or  they  might  in- 
volve the  actual  application  of  force. 

In  practice  the  difference  between  deterrence  and 
compellence  was  not  so  clear;  it  might  be  a difference  of 
timing  or  degree.  Compellence  usually  involved  initiating 
an  action,  whereas  deterrence  usually  involved  merely  set- 
ting the  stage  or  tne  trip  wire  and  waiting. ^ Compellence 
usually  required  a threat  with  definite  timing;  deterrence 
tended  to  be  indefinite  in  its  timing.^  A compellent 
threat  was  usually  less  easily  connected  ( by  the  threatened 
party)  with  the  desired  response  than  a deterrent  threat. 

As  Schelling  explained* 

In  a deterrent  threat  the  objective  is  often  com- 
municated by  the  very  preparations  that  make  the  threat 
credible.  The  trip  wire  often  demarcates  the  forbidden 
territory.  There  is  usually  an  inherent  connection  be- 
tween what  is  threatened  and  what  is  threatened  about, 
Compellent  threats  tend  to  communicate  only  the  general 
direction  of  compliance,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  self- 
limiting,  less  likely  to  communicate  in  the  very  design 
of  the  threat  Just  what,  or  how  much,  is  demanded.  The 
garrison  In  West  Berlin  can  hardly  bo  misunderstood  about 
what  it  is  committed  to  resist;  if  it  ever  intruded  into 
East  Berlin,  though,  to  Induce  the  Soviet  or  German  De- 
mocratic Republic  forces  to  give  way,  there  would  be  iio 
such  obvious  Interpretation  of  where  and  how  much  to 
give  way  unless  the  adventure  could  be  invested  with 
some  unmistakable  goal  or  limitation  - a possibility  not 
easily  recognized. 

In  some  cases  there  might  be  little  discernible  difference 
between  compellence  and  deterrence,  as  when  one  wished  to 
deter  an  enemy  from  continuing  to  do  something  he  had  been 
doing,  or  when  the  deterrent  threat  must  be  made  lively  to 
become  credible. 

Since  deterrence  and  compellence  both  entailed  ele- 
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ments  of  threat,  they  shared  some  common  characteristics. 

Both  threats  required  that  the  opponent  be  given  assurances 
that  i f he  acceded  to  the  threat;  he  would  be  spared  the  con- 
sequences of  refusal, ^ In  both  cases  some  degree  of  con- 

* 

nectedness  was  required  between  the  threatened  act  and  the 
demands  of  the  threatening  power  to  communicate  the  threat 
and  to  show  the  limits  of  the  threat.-^®  And  in  both  cases 
the  threat  may  be  comprised  of  elements  of  actual  pain  to  be 
inflicted  or  risks  of  higher  levels  of  pain  to  be  Inflicted. 
as  Schelllng  noted,  the  coercion  would  depend  more  on  the 
threat  of  what  was  to  be  done  than  on  on  the  damage  already 
done.*^ 

Despite  the  similarities  of  the  two  concepts  of  co- 
ercion, the  impact  of  Sohelling's  distinction  between  deter- 
rence and  compellenOQ  was  clear:  compellenoe  Justified  the 
actual  employment  of  force  in  limited  ways  to  obtain  purely 
diplomatic,  not  military,  ends.  The  dootrlne  thus  repre- 
sented an  extension  of  the  concerns  which  Kissinger  and  Os- 
good had  earlier  expressed  about  the  need  to  develop  means 
to  prevent  the  artificial  separation  of  conditions  of  peace 
and  conditions  of  war.  As  Schelllng  explained. 

War  no  longer  looks  like  Just  a contest  of  strength. 
War  and  the  brink  of  war  are  more  a contest  of  nerve  and 
risk  taking,  of  pain  and  endurance.  Small  wars  embody 
the  threat  of  a larger  war:  they  are  not  Just  military 
engagements  but  "crisis  diplomacy".... 

Military  strategy  can  no  longer  be  thought  of,  as  it 
could  in  some  countries  in  some  eras,  as  the  science  of 
military  victory.  It  is  now  equally,  if  not  more,  the 
art  of  coercion*  of  intimidation,  and  deterrence.  The 
instruments  of  war  are  more  punitive  than  acquisitive. 
Military  strategy,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  has  becor-c 
the  diplomacy  of  violence.**0 
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The  translation  of  these  broad  strategic  principles 
Into  specific  military  objectives  and  methods  was  considered 
briefly  by  Schelling  for  wars  at  the  sub-nuclear  level. 
First,  he  distinguished  between  the  •'tactical'’  and  the  "di- 
plomatic’* effects  of  violence  at  the  tactical  level.2*1 
Since  he  was  .primarily  concerned  with  the  use  of  force  to  co 
erce,  he  concentrated  on  the  diplomatic  effects  of  violence. 
The  basic  problem  at  the  tactical  level  appeared  to  be  gen- 
erating coercive  pressures  without  escalating  the  conflict. 
Coercion  could  be  facilitated  if  tactical  actions  were 
clearly  "connected"  with  the  demands  of  the  coercor  or  the 
aggravating  actions  of  the  opponent.^  The  Intent  of  the 

ii-i 

coercing  power  should  also  appear  unambiguous . Not  sur- 

prisingly, Schelllng  favored  carefully  measured,  discrete 
doses  of  tactical  violence  to  communicate  coercion  to  the 
opponents • • 

At  the  same  time  that  coercion  was  being  applied, 
the  opponent  must  be  made  to  understand  the  limits  of  the 
demands  of  the  coeroor.  These  limits  could  be  communicated 
through  the  military  actions  of  the  coercing  power  If  mili- 
tary actions  were  clearly  restricted  as  to  targets  or  wea- 
pons. The  most  effective  communication  of  restraint  would 
result  from  restrictions  of  what  Schelllng  termed  the  all-or 
none  variety,  for  example,  no  nuclear  weapons.  Implicit 
limits  might  also  emerge  in  the  threshold  between  phases  of 
escalations;  these  limits  would  also  communicate  restraint 
and  the  threat  of  greater  violence  later  on.  7 


The  sum  of 
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these  strictures  implied  that  tactical  objectives  and  methods 
would  be  carefully  constrained  from  above  and  that  objectives 
and  methods  would  be  chosen  for  their  diplomatic  rather  than 
their  military  impact. 

Finally,  Schelling  noted  that  tactical  violence  must 
not  overwhelm  the  vulnerable  aspects  of  the  enemy.  Some 
power  must  be  held  back  to  promise  more  terrible  pain  if  the 
opponents  do  not  accede  to  the  coercor's  demands.  Also, 
hostage  elements  of  the  enemy  must  be  kept  viable  to  receive 
this  threat. ^ The  message  for  the  tactical  military  com- 
mander, then,  was  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  deal  de- 
cisive blows  against  the  enemy's  forces,  economy,  or  other 


targets , 


In  the  light  of  recent  American  diplomatic  successes 


Schelling's  thoughts  seemed  to  promise  a more  humane,  less 
dangerous,  and  certainly  a cheaper  method  of  using  military 
forces • 


Coercive  Diplomacy  - Techniques  and 
Termination 

Writing  with  the  perspective  of  the  early  19?0*s, 
Alexabder  L.  George,  David  K.  Hall,  and  William  R.  Simons 
added  more  analysis  to  the  theory  of  Intervention.  In  their 
book  The  Limits  of  Coercive  Diplomacy^  they  identified  four 
strategies  for  the  use  of  violence:  quick  and  decisive  vio- 
lence (Schell log's  brute  force):  a strategy  of  attrition;  a 
test  of  capabilities  with  very  strict  ground  rules  (they  ci- 
ted the  Berlin  Crisis  of  19^8  as  an  example);  and  coercive 
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diplomacy.^  George,  Hall,  and  Simons  then  concentrated  on 
the  problems  of  coercive  diplomacy  by  examining  the,  cases  of 
Laos,  1961,  Cuba,  1962,  and  Vietnam,  1954-64.  They  dis- 
tinguished two  types  of  demands  which  could  be  exerted  by 
coercive  diplomacy:  the  demand  for  the  enemy  to  stop  what  he 
is  doing,  and  the  demand  for  the  enemy  to  undo  something  he 
has  already  done. 5°  Both  seemed  to  be  variants  of  Spel- 
ling's concept  of  compellence*  The  authors  noted  that  there 
were  two  strategies  of  applying  coercive  force;  these  were 
the  try-it-and-see  approach,  which  involved  step-by-step 
gradual  intensification  of  pressures  against  the  enemy,  and 
the  ultimatum  approach,  which  set  a specific  demand  and  date 
for  compliance.  Naturally,  the  latter  was  more  dangerous  to 
apply  but  promised  better  results.-1 

The  authors  Identified  eight  factors  which  enabled 
the  US  to  apply  successfully  the  strong  variant  or  ultimatum 
approach  to  coercive  diplomacy.  These  factors  were  the 
strength  of  US  motivation,  an  assymetry  of  motivation  in  fa- 
vor of  the  US,  the  clarity  of  US  objectives,  a sense  of  ur- 
gency by  the  US,  usable  military  options,  the  opponents' 
fears  of  escalation,  and  some  clarity  concerning  the  precise 
future  terms  of  settlement.^2  Even  if  all  these  factors 
were  present  the  authors  foresaw  great  difficulty  in  coord- 
1 noting  the  implementation  of  ooercive  diplomacy.  However, 
the  difficulties  attendant  to  Implementation  were  not  so 
grave,  in  the  views  of  the  authors,  as  to  negate  the  desir- 
ability of  employing  coercive  diplomacy  when  the  appropriate 


But  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  seemed  to  drag  on  inde- 
finitely, without  apparent  progress,  other  writers  turned 
to  a detailed  examination  of  the  problems  of  terminating  mil* 
ltary  Interventions.  William  R.  Pox,  writing  in  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  no- 
ted that  it  took  two  powers  to  make  peace.  ^ Conflicts 
could  not  end  short  of  total  destruction  of  one  belligerent 
unless  both  sought  termination.  Yet  the  conditions  of  limi- 
ted war  might  not  encourage  either  of  the  warring  states  to 
seek  peace.  The  major  power,  embroiled  in  a contest  of 
prestige  with  the  smaller  state,  might  become  afflicted  with 
what  Pox  termed  policy  paralysis,  unable  to  alter  either  its 
objectives  or  its  methods  despite  the  apparent  ineffective- 
ness of  current  policies, $5  on  the  other  side  the  smaller 
power,  perhaps  committed  only  *not  to  lose,"  may  be  favored 
by  both  the  tactical  environment  and  the  political  pressures 
to  hold  out  for  a more  favorable  settlement.  These  factors 
did  appear  troublesome  at  the  time  of  Fox’s  writing,  19?0, 
but  no  solution  was  readily  available*  Rather,  both  powers 
must  erpect  any  negotiations  to  take  a long  time,  and  they 
must  try  to  initiate  negotiations  early  in  the  conflict* 

Paul  Keckskemetl  also  investigated  the  problems  of 
conflict  termination  in  light  of  the  American  intervention 
in  Vietnam.*'  By  his  analysis  war  termination  occurred  when 
the  belligerents  agreed  to  accept  the  current  military  situ- 
ation as  the  basis  for  future  political  payoffs*  Whether 
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the  military  outcome  would  be  accepted  or  not  depended  upon 
whether  the  belligerents  viewed  the  present  military  situ- 
ation as  alterable  in  their  favor  with  the  resources  re- 
maining to  them,  and  secondly,  whether  the  belligerents  felt 
that  the  stake  which  they  had  already  in  the  war  justified 
the  added  costs  of  trying  to  change  the  current  military 
situation.  Keckskeaetl  noted  that  the  more  ideological  the 
conflict  was,  the  greater  were  the  political  stakes  for  the 
belligerents  themselves.  He  concluded  that  the  final  mea- 
sure for  the  success  of  the  termination  was  whether  the 
postwar  relations  thus  established  were  durable,  that  Is, 
whether  the  underlying  issues  upon  which  the  conflict  was 
based  were  actually  resolved  through  the  engagement.  Thus 
military  curtailment  of  hostilities  would  not  actually  mean 
successful  war  termination. 

Conclusion 

* 

The  literature  of  intervention  provides  only  general 
indicators  of  the  proper  relationships  which  must  hold  be- 
tween military  tactics  and  strategy  and  national  political 
aims.  All  writers  were  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  military  exigencies  of  actual  combat  with  the 
political  requirements  intrinsic  to  the  purpose  of  the  mil- 
itary operations.  Military  actions  must  be  successful*  by 
their  own  standards,  if  they  are  to  support  national  policy, 
but  they  must  not  be  so  successful  as  to  escalate  national 
objectives  or  hinder  conflict  termination.  Military  actions 
oust  imply  the  threat  of  further  escalation  without  pro- 
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yoking  further  escalation. 

It  Is  precisely  the  relationships  between  the  mil*- 
Utiy  ru?ce.‘?fil  ties  of  Intervention  and  the  political  aspects 


of  Intervention  at  which  this  study  is  directed.  To  obtain 
further  clarification  of  these  relationships,  the  case  his- 
tories of  several  interventions  will  be  analyzed  using  the 
methodology  discussed  below. 
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METHODOLOGY  j 

} 

, i 

The  fundamental  problem  in  examining  contingency  ] 

force  operations  is  to  develop  a methodology  which  is  both  \ 

comprehensive  enough  to  provide  valid  generalizations  and 

j 

sufficiently  specific  to  afford  guidance  below  the  level  of 

i 

national  strategy.  The  methodology  developed  in  this  chap-  j 

ter  has  been  developed  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

This  chapter  addresses  the  methodological  problem  in 

j 

four  sections.  First  a rational  decisionmaking  model,  link- 
ing national  political  aims  to  tactical  military  operations, 
is  presented.  This  model  directs  attention  to  critical  areas 
in  Investigating  political-military  coordination.  Next,  the 
hypothesis  and  some  key  definitions  are  delineated  to  focus 
research.  The  third  section  discusses  the  particular  meth-  i 

odology  of  collecting  and  comparing  data  of  aotu&l  inter-  <j 

vention  operations.  Finally,  some  limitations  of  the  re-  t 

search  methodology  are  discussed*  V 

The  Rational  Model  j 

• • - ? 

In  the  basic  Clausewitzian  formulation  military  vio-  | 

lence  is  purposeful;  it  is  instrumental  in  attaining  the  ob-  i 

Jects  of  the  war.  But,  in  Clausewitz*  view,  there  existed  i 

two  levels  at  which  military  means  and  objectives  required 
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coordination:  the  tactical  level  and  the  strategic  level# 

The  distinction  in  these  two  levels  was  explained  by 
Clausewitz  as  follows: 

The  conduct  of  war  is  therefore  the  formation  and 
the  conduct  of  fighting.  If  the  fighting  was  a single 
act,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  further  sub- 
division, but  the  fight  is  composed  of  a greater  or 
lesser  number  of  single  acts,  complete  in  themselves, 
which  we  call  combats.,  .and  which  form  new  units*,  From 
this  arises  the  totally  different  activities,  that  of 
the  formation  and  conduct  of  these  single  combats  in 
themselves,  and  the  combination  of  them  with  one  another 
with  a view  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  War.  The 
first  is  called  tactics,  the  other  strategy. 

Tactics  is  the  theory  of  the  use  of  military  forces 
In  combat.  Strategy  is  the  theory  of  the  use  of  combats 
for  the  object  of  the  War.3- 

Later  writers  have  recognized  that  all  elements  of  a 
nation's  power  must  be  coordinated  with  its  military  power 
to  achieve  the  national  objectives.  They  have  added  the 


terra  grand  or  national  strategy  to  denote  the  coordination 
of  all  the  elements  cf  national  power  - economic,  diploma- 
tic, military  - to  achieve  national  objectives. 

Based  on  this  categorization  of  ends  and  means,  one 
can  establish  the  general  framework  of  investigation. 

Imagine  a hierarchy  of  decisionmakers  (or  decisionmaking 
agencies),  each  pursuing  some  objectives  within  the  avail- 
able methods  and  capabilities.  At  the  highest  level  the  na- 
tional leader  selects  the  national  objectives  and  decides 
what  capabilities  and  methods  will  be  used.  If  the  national 
leader  decides  to  employ  military  power,  then  the  national 
military  command  authorities  must  assign  strategic  objec- 
tives, allocate  forces,  and  specify  methods  or  constraints 
for  the  designated  military  units.  The  lower  military  com- 
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manders  must  translate  the  strategic  objectives  into  tac- 
tical objectives  for  their  units,  allocate  forces,  specify 
constraints,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  lowest  tactical  units, 
to  focus  precisely  the  energy  of  the  military  forces  on  the 
national  alms.  At  each  level,  of  course*  there  may  be  one 
or  more  objectives,  perhaps  somewhat  conflicting,  which  will 
have  to  be  reconciled  with  available  capabilities  and  al- 
lowable methods.  Also,  these  lower-level  military  activi- 
ties must  be  in  concert  wluh  other  elements  of  national 
power. 

This  decisionmaking  concept  can  be  portrayed  as  a 
set  of  triangles,  shown  in  Figure  III-l  below,  with  each 
decisionmaker  attempting  to  employ  his  capabilities  in 
methods  which  will  best  accomplish  his  assigned  objectives 
In  coordination  with  other  elements  of  national  power. 

Of  course,  this  conceptual  model  does  not  fully  de- 
pict real  world  behavior.  The  model  assumes  a rational  de- 
cisionmaker or  decisionmaking  agenoy  at  every  level;  It  re- 
quires an  hierarchy  of  purposeful  beings  oarefully  assessing 
methods  and  capabilities  at  their  levels  to  best  satisfy  the 
objectives  directed  from  above.  Obviously,  a nonratipnal  or 
irrational  decision  - product  of  accident  or  anger  - would 
not  be  explained  by  this  model.  Many  decisions  arise  funda- 
mentally from  the  decisionmaking  or  consensus-generating  pro- 
cesses within  groups;  these  decisions,  too,  would  lie  out- 
side the  explanatory  framework  of  the  conceptual  model. 

The  hierarchical  linkage  of  decisionmakers  which  the 
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Figure  III-1 

Rational  Political -Ni 1 1 tary  DeeJsiwse^ltv"  Model 
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model  portrays  may  also  be  an  overslmplifl cation.  In  soma 
oases  top  decisionmakers  have  managed  to  retain  effective 
pers<  nal  control  far  down  into  an  organization  in  times  of 
crisis. 

Further,  the  focus  on  decisionmaking  implies  that 
the  decision  itself  is  the  critical  element  in  determining 
success  or  failure.  But  many  splendid  decisions  have  run 
afoul  of  unforeseeable  events  or  mishaps. 

In  sum,  the  model  has  definite  limitations  as  an 
explanatory  paradigm  for  exploring  the  historical  uses  of 
military  forces  to  achieve  national  ends.  This  approach 
will  not  explain  wh£  forces  were,  in  the  past,  committed, 
or  why,  when  they  were  committed,  they  behaved  as  they  did. 
And  yet  the  limitations  of  this  model  for  explanatory  pur- 
poses are  its  strengths  in  directing  analysis  of  how  mili- 
tary forces  may  be  useful  in  the  future. 

The  assumption  of  rationality  - of  propter  hoc  ends- 
means  calculations  - provides  the  only  basis  on  which  to 
transfer  historical  experiences  to  contemporary  situations. 
Only  by  searching  for  the  purposeful  interrelationships  of 
policies  and  methods  can  the  experiences  of  the  past  be 
transformed  into  lessons  useful  in  guiding  future  policy. 

The  goal  of  any  decisionmaker  must  be  to  allocate  perfectly 
the  available  means  to  achieve  the  desired  ends;  this  model 
directs  our  attention  exactly  toward  that  rational  calcu- 
lation. 

The  problem  of  the  hierarchical  linkages  Is  espe- 
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pecially  critical  In  evaluating  the  applicability  of  mili- 
tary force.  Military  organizations  are  composed  of  multiple 
layers  of  decisionmakers;  this  layering  intrinsically  gen- 
erates great  possibilities  for  misunderstanding.  Commun- 
ications difficulties  are  compounded  by  the  stresses  of  com- 
bat and,  Increasingly  in  the  future,  the  capabilities  of 
electronic  warfare.  This  problem  is  critical  with  ground 
combat  forces  engaged  in  limited  warfare  because,  as  ex- 
periences in  Vietnam  showed,  tactical  units  may  perceive  sig- 
nificant advantages  in  escalating  the  levels  of  violence 
or  the  decisiveness  of  objectives  while  strategic  deci- 
sionmakers may  seek  to  minimize  violence  and  prevent  final 
destruction  of  enemy  forces. 

The  concern  with  the  decisionmaker  is  appropriate, 
then,  at  all  levels,  for  at  the  national  level,  US  decisions 
to  employ  forces  in  peripheral  areas,  outside  Western  Europe 
or  clear  and  urgent  threats  to  national  survival,  will  re- 
quire the  most  careful  consideration. 

Thus  this  simplistic  model  has  significant  value  in 
determining  how  military  forces  have  been  used  to  aohieve  na- 
tional objectives  in  contingency  operations  and  in  exploring 
the  constraints  which  will  direct  future  US  activities  in 
these  areas. 

Hypothesis  and  Definitions 

Using  the  model  described  above,  tills  thesis  will 
establish  the  following  hypothesis:  an  examination  of  mili- 

tary actions  in  oversi  \s  contingencies  will  show  that  tac- 
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tical  objectives  and  methods  can  be  chosen  to  support  na- 
tional  strategic  aims  in  certain  circumstances.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  paper  will  demonstrate  the  following:  first, 

that  military  actions  have  been  successful  in  achieving  na- 
tional objectives  in  overseas  contingencies;  second,  that 
certain  factors  common  to  the  successful  situations  can  be 
inferred  to  have  determined  the  successes » third,  that  ap- 
plication of  military  force  within  the  identified  constraints 
may  be  useful  in  certain  future  contingencies. 

Military  actions  are  defined  to  be  deployments  of 
armed  forces  overseas  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  armed 
coercion  or  violence.  Excluded  from  this  investigation  are 
both  humanitarian  missions  and  show-of-force  mobilizations 
not  involving  the  actual  dispatch  of  troops.  Humanitarian 
missions  are  essentially  non-ooercive.  Show-of-force  mobi- 
lizations have  been  excluded  from  consideration  because 
their  success  or  failure  is  derivative  from  the  expectation 
of  the  actual  deployment  of  forces  in  contingencies.  If  the 
actual  deployments  are  infeasible,  then  the  show-of-force 
mobilizations  will  be  ineffective. 

Tactical  objectives  and  methods  are  the  parameters 
by  which  military  operations  may  be  described.  Objectives 
portray  the  immediate  purposes  for  which  the  forces  are  dis- 
patched; methods  describe  the  techniques  and  limitations  by 
which  military  force  is  applied.  Military  capabilities  are 
considered  as  situational  constraints  in  planning  operations 
but  are  fixed  in  the  short  term. 
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Overseas  contingencies  are  crises  abroad  which  re- 
quire at  least  the  consideration  of  a response  by  military 
intervention  with  conventional  forces.  This  investigation 
is  concerned  with  contingencies  in  the  so-called  peripheral 
areas  outside  Central  Europe,  Japan,  and  North  America  - 
the  Middle  East,  Southeast  and  Northeast  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

National  strategic  aims  are  defined  to  be  the  na- 
tional objectives  which  the  intervening  power  hopes  to  se- 
cure. These  objectives  may  be  diplomatic  or  political  in 
nature,  as  opposed  to  the  strategic  military  objectives 
which  are  usually  related  to  enemy  forces,  terrain,  deploy-  4> 
ments,  or  in  seme  instances  police-type  objectives  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

Certain  circumstances  may  allow  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  military  contingency  forces.  However,  this  in- 
vestigation does  not  seek  to  show  that  military  forces  will 
be  useful  in  resolving  every  problem  confronting  US  foreign 
policy.  Rather,  it  attempts  to  determine  the  parameters 
which  must  be  met  for  the  use  of  contingency  forces  to  be 
considered  desirable. 

The  term  military  Intervention  is  used  to  denote  the 
deployment  of  military  forces  into  overseas  crisis  areas. 
These  intervention  forces  are  called  contingency  forces* 
they  may  or  may  not  be  committed  directly  into  or  against 
the  opposing  state  or  groups. 


Data  Development 


Three  general  problems  developed  in  acquiring  data 
for  the  study.  First,  particular  contingencies  had  to  be 
selected  for  analysis.  Second,  certain  similar  factors 
within  each  contingency  had  to  be  discussed  and  analyzed. 
Third,  some  means  of  comparing  data  from  various  contingen- 
cies had  to  be  developed. 

Literally  hundreds  of  conventional  military  contin- 
gency operations  have  been  carried  out  in  the  international 
arena  over  the  past  several  centuries.  The  scope  of  these 
operations  has  varied  from  a few  score  soldiers  to  hundreds 
of  thousands;  the  results  have  ranged  from  overwhelming  suc- 
cess to  dismal  failure.  However,  in  order  to  draw  inferences 
applicable  to  the  US  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  several  criteria  were  stipulated  In  selecting  cri- 
teria for  analysis.  These  criteria  are  presented  and  ex- 
plained in  Table  I1I-1  below.  Criteria  included  the  time, 
intervening  power,  opposing  power,  location,  and  informa- 
tion available. 

By  using  the  criteria  stipulated  above,  seven  con- 
tingencies were  selected  for  analysis.  These  were  Korean 
War  (1950-53),  the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  Suez  (1956), 

US  intervention  in  Lebanon  (195@).  British  deployment  to 
Kuwait  (1961),  US  deployment  to  ‘(hall and  (1962),  US  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  (1964-65),  and  US  deployment  to  the  Do- 
minican Hepublic  (1965).  These  contingencies  ranged  from 
long-term  commitment  to  limited  war  to  short  term  deploy- 


merits  of  ground  forces  not  requiring  actual  combat.  They 
covered  geographic  areas  from  Latin  America  to  the  Far  Bast 
and  ranged  from  interventions  in  allied  states  to  interven- 
tions in  hostile  states. 


Table  III-l 

Criteria  for  Selecting  Contingencies 


Crl ter ion 

Rationale 

Post-19^9 

Contingencies  conducted  under  the 
influence  of  superpower  bipolar  com- 
petition in  a nuclear  environment. 

Intervention  hy 
US  or  Britain 

Leadership  i.orras  and  public  accep- 
tance of  military  action  are  likely 
to  be  highly  significant  in  the  fu- 
ture; previous  US  and  British  ex- 
periences provide  the  most  acces- 
sible and  possibly  most  relevant 
guides  in  this  area. 

Intervention  not 
directly  against 
Soviets 

Interventions  agvinst  the  Soviets 
are  likely  *-o  bo  dominated  by  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  will  fol- 
low a different  dynamic  than  inter- 
ventions against  other  opponents. 

Interventions  not 
in  colonies 

Major  power  control  over  colonial 
governments  and  the  demise  of  co- 
lonial status  reduce  the  applicabil- 
ity of  lessons  derived  from  these 
experiences. 

Adequate  information 
available 

No  use  of  classified  data  was  per- 
missible. 

The  rational  political-military  decisionmaking  model 
indicates  that  the  crucial  factors  which  demand  assessment 
in  each  contingency  are  the  coordination  and  compatibility 
of  the  objectives  and  methods  within  the  capabilities  and 
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c^nctralnts  at  each  of  the  decisionmaking  levels.  To  assist, 
in  analyzing  these  factors  the  following  specific  questions 
were  asked  of  each  contingency  operation*  How  were  the  mili- 
tary objectives  to  support  national  objectives?  How  well 
were  military  objectives  and  methods  coordinated  with  other 
aspects  of  national  power?  How  feasible  was  the  attainment 
of  the  military  objectives?  How  did  military  capabilities 
interact  with  the  development  of  national  plans  and/or  mili- 
tary objectives  and  methods? 

After  the  narrative  analysis  of  each  contingency  was 
completed  the  various  factors  Involved  in  each  contingency 
were  assigned  abstract  evaluations  so  that  they  could  be 
compared  against  each  other.  The  factors  to  be  evaluated 
were  derived  from  a compilation  and  synthesis  of  considera- 
tions developed  by  the  various  theorists  of  political-mili- 
tary coordination.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  evalua- 
tions. and  the  rationale  by  which  they  are  Justified,  do  not 
constitute  formal  hypotheses.  Indeed,  some  of  these  factors 
were  derived  by  theorists  examining  the  very  contingencies 
Investigated  in  tills  study.  Rather,  these  factors  are  to  be 
used  strictly  in  the  descriptive  sense,  as  aids  to  catalog- 
ing and  comparing  the  important  aspects  of  the  contingency 
operations. 

Pour  general  areas  of  each  contingency  were  eval- 
uated and  assigned  rankings.  These  general  areas  were  na- 
tional objectives,  situational  constraints,  military  ob- 
jectives and  methods,  and  policy  coordination  factors. 

The  various  objectives  of  contingency  opera t *.  on*  <■  ,-«* 

I! 

$ 


felt  to  have  significant  Impact  in  determining  the  char- 
acteristics and  requirements  for  success.  Though  national 
objectives  were  often  extremely  complex  and  ambiguous,  this 
study  categorized  each  contingency  operation  by  its  primary* 
secondary,  and  tertiary  purposes  as  defensive,  support  or 
stability,  coercive,  cr  seizure. 

Certainly  the  various  situational  factors  present  in 
contingencies  exercised  strong  influence  on  their  outcomes. 
The  six  situational  factors  selected  for  comparison  were  the 
location  of  the  intervention,  the  nature  of  the  opposition, 
military  capabilities  of  the  intervening  state,  inconsis- 
tency of  Intervention  with  previous  policies,  lack  of  public 
support  for  the  intervention,,  and  the  risks  of  escalation* 
The  rationale  for  selection  and  the  specific  evaluations  to 
be  assigned  within  each  factor  are  described  in  Table  I II -2 
below. 

, . •».  .<■  ' 

^ V Table  1 11-2  ' . v-  ' . 

Situational  Constraints 


Situational  Factor 


Degree  of 
Constraint 


. low 

. moderate 
« high 
, very  nigh 


Location  of  intervention 

-m  the  territory  of  an  ally  ... 

-in  the  territory  of  a client  state  • • 

■ ' the  territory  of 'a  neutral  state  . 

-in  the  territory  of  a hostile  state  * . 

Rationale:  the  location  of  the  intervention 
"'is-  likely  - to  impact  on  the  requirements  for 
success.  The  more  hostile  the  location,  the 
greater  difficulties  in  teres  of  security, 
world  opinion,  diplomatic  resolution  of  the 
conflict,  and  s©  on. 


Table  III-2  (continued) 


Situational  Factor 


Nature  of  the  opposition 

-sovereign  state,  well  equipped, 
highly  motivated  . 

-revolutionary  elements,  well 
equipped  and  organized  . ♦ . 

•sovereign  state,  poorly  equipped 
or  motivated  • « • 

-revolutionary  or  dissident  elements, 
poorly  equipped  or  organized  * . » 

Rationale:  the  nature  of  the  opposition  may 
impact  on  the  requirements  for  success;  these 
evaluations  suggest  that  the  stronger  and 
more  veil  organized  the  opposition,  the 
greater  it3  ability  to  frustrate  the  purposes 
of  the  intervening  power. 

Military  capabilities  of  the 
Intervening  state 

-military  capabilities  not  a sig- 
nificant consideration  in  policy 
formulation  * . » 

-military  capabilities  constrain 
national  policy  . . . 

-military  capabilities  greatly 
constrain  national  policy  ... 

Rationale:  military  capabilities  to  move, 
mass , and  employ  forces  in  the  target  area 
may  generate  constraints  hindering  the  at- 
tainment of  national  objectives. 

Inconsistency  of  Intervention  with 
previous  policies 

-intervention  fully  consistent 
with  previous  policies  . • 

-intervention  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  previous  policies  • • . 

-intervention  highly  inconsistent 
with  previous  policies  . • . 

Rationale:  consistency  is  required  for 
effective  coordination  of  policies,  Lack 
of  consistency  could  hinder  the  coordination 
of  policies  within  a government  or  among 
allies. 


Degree  of 
Cons traint 


. high 
. high 
. moderate 
. low 


low 

moderate 

high 


. low 

. moderate 
. high 


Table  I I 1-2  (continued) 


Situational  Factor 


Degree  of 
Constra.'  nt 


Lack  of  public  support  for  intervention 
-aroused  public,  widespread  support  • 

-potential  public  support  . 

-little  public  awareness,  public 
reaction  uncertain  ^ 

-potential  public  controversy 
-aroused  public,  open  and  widespread 
disagreement  ll<_Sr 

nationals:  lack  public  support  imposes 
additional  constraints  on  contingency  oper- 
ations whl'.»  nay  impact  on  their  success 

Bisks  of  escalation 

-i  ;.*rvening  power  incurs  no  risks 
of  great  power  opposition  . 

-intervening  power  risks  covert  or 
indirect  great  power  opposition  . 

-intervening  power  risks  direct 
grsat  power  confrontation  . 

Rationale:  escalations  which  incur  high 
risks  of  great  power  confrontation  may 
be  constrained  into  patterns  which  con- 
tribute to  failure 


very  low 
low 

moderate 

high 

very  high 


low 

moderate 

high 


The  military  methods  and  objectives  employed  in  con- 
tingency operations  form  another  important  set  of  compara- 
tive characteristics,  critical  to  the  central  issue  of  poli- 
tical military  coordination.  Five  aspects  of  military  tech- 
niques were  selected  for  data  development.  These  Included 
the  clarity  of  the  strategic  military  objectives,  the  coord- 
ination of  tactical  with  strategic  objectives,  the  amount  of 
military  power  employed  relative  to  the  opposition,  the 
overt  violence  ensuing,  and  political  constraints  on  tac- 
tical operations.  These  aspects  are  evaluated  by  their  pre- 
sumed degree  of  unfavorable  impact  in  Table  321-3* 


Table  II 1-3 

Military  Objectives  and  Methods 


Mill  tary  Aspect 


Presumed  Decree  of 
Unfavorable  Impact 


Lack  of  clarity  of  strategic 
military  objectives 

-military  objectives  vague  or 
altered  during  intervention  . . . high 

-military  objectives  clearly 

and  consistently  defined  . » . low 

Rationale:  ambiguous  or  inconsistent 
military  objectives  will  hinder  ooll- 
tical-military  coordination;  alternatively, 
poorly  defined  objectives  result  from  im- 
proper political-military  coordination. 

Lack  of  coordination  of  tactical 
with  strategic  objectives 

-tactical  objectives,  dispositions, 
methods  not  well  coordinated  with 
strategic  alms  . , high 

-tactical  objectives,  dispositions, 
methods  well  coordinated  with 
strategic  objectives  , . low 

Rationale*  tactical  objectives, 
dispositions,  or  methods  which  are 
poorly  coordinated  with  the  strategic 
military  objectives  or  violate  elemental 
military  precepts  risk  ineffective 
military  act  ion 

Economy  of  military  power  employed 
or  displayed  relative  to  opposition 
-military  power  incapable  of  in- 
flicting rapid  and  decisive  defeat 
upon  the  opposition  . . high 

-ml  1 V tary  power  c&pabl e of  Inf  1 1 ct- 1 ng 
rapid  and  decisive  defeat  upon  enemy  . low 


Ha  t \ onal  t? : a 1 ' mi  n i sol  ay  of  mili- 
tary fspa t.n  .1 1 * i es  may  encourage  re- 
sistance by  tho  or  . osi  U on 


►vert  violence 

-military  forces  employ  significant  and 
widespread  violence 
-military  forces  employ  soau*  violence 
-military  forces  avoid  violence 


h 1 g.h  ' 

moderate 

low 
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Table  III-3  (continued) 

Military  Aspect 

Presumed  Degree  of 
Unfavorable  Impact 

Rationale:  the  amount  of  violence  may 
be  directly  related  to  the  intensity 
of  the  opposition  which  the  inter- 
vention arouses;  or,  the  amount  of 
violence  may  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  success  of  the  operation  in 
intimidating  opponents. 

Lack  of  political  constraint  on 
tactical  operations 

-tactical  operations  greatly  con- 
strained by  political  considerations  . 
-tactical  operations  somewhat  con- 
strained by  political  considerations  . 
-tactical  operations  little  constrained 
by  political  considerations  • 

. low 
. moderate 
. high 

Rationale:  lack  of  political  constraint 
on  tactical  operations  may  hinder  at- 
tainment of  national  political  aims. 

The  various  aspects  of  policy  coordination  among 
the  elements  of  national  power  form  a final  set  of  charac- 
teristics to  be  compared.  These  aspects  include  the  degree 
of  independence  of  the  military  operations  from  reliance 
upon  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  full  impact,  the  con- 
straint or  support  afforded  by  international  organizations, 
the  availability  of  diplomatic  channels  of  communications 
Kith  the  opposition,  and  the  moral  and  legal  Justifiability 
of  the  contingency  operation.  These  aspects  of  policy  co- 
ordination are  evaluated  in  Table  III-4, 
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Table  II 1-4 

Policy  Coordination  Factors 


Coo  rd ’ rta  t i o n Fa  c to  r 


Presumed  Degree  of 
Unfavorable  Impact 


Lack  of  Independence  of  military 
opera  cions 

-military  objectives  and  methods 
designed  to  accomplish  most  of 

national  aims  through  brute  force  • , .«  low 

-military  objectives  and  methods 
somewhat  dependent  upon  diplomatic 
and  political  measures  for  full 

impact  • • • moderate 

-military  force,  heavily  dependent 
upon  diplomatic  and  political  mea- 
sures, cannot  accomplish  national 
aims  . . . high 

Rationale:  the  higher  the  dependence  of 
military  operations  upon  political  and 
diplomatic  factors,  the  more  diffi- 
culties will  arise  in  supporting  the 
national  alms 


Constraint  from  international 
organizations 

-International  organizations  mediate  to 
obtain  withdrawal  of  intervening  force 

and/or  most  rapid  termination  of 
conflict  * « • high 

-International  organizations  mediate 
and  are  somewhat  inclined  toward  the 

intervening  power  • . • moderate 

-international  organisations  mediate 
to  support  the  intervention  and  insure 
termination  successful  for  intervening 
power  • • . low 


Rationale:  International  organisations 

can  greatly  hinder  the  application  of 
poll tlcal-olll tary  pressures  to  the  target 
group. 


lack  of  diplomatic  cotsmunl cations  with 
opposition 

-diplomat? c contacts  available  only  through 
extraordinary  means  or  the  local  poli- 
tical structure  unusable  or  political 
power  non-lransferrable  • . 


high 
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Table  II 1-4  (continued) 


Coordination  Factor  Presumed  Degree  of 

Unfavorable  Impact 

-normal  diplomatic  contacts  available; 
or,  local  political  structure  still 
workable  • • 

moderate 

-talks  or  negotiations  already  under 
way 

low 

Rationale:  the  more  difficult  normal 
diplomatic  communication  with  the  op- 
ponents becomes,  the  more  difficult  will 
be  the  achievement  of  the  political  aims 
of  the  operation;  alternatively,  the 
more  disrupted  the  local  political  struc- 
ture, the  more  difficult  police-type 
Stabilization  will  become 

Moral/legal  Justifiability 

-intervention  highly  questionable  on 
moral/legal  grounds  by  world  opinion  . 

high 

-intervention  somewhat  within  the  bounds 
of  moral/legal  propriety  as  viewed  by 
world  opinion  . 

moderate 

-intervention  clearly  wltnln  the  bounds 
of  moral/legal  propriety  as  viewed  by 
world  opinion  • 

low 

Rationale:  For  the  Intervening  power,  the 
lower  the  Justifiability  of  his  actions, 
the  greater  the  difficulty  in  coordinating 
and  gathering  support  for  his  policy 

LI  ml  tatlons 

Several  limitations  of  this  research  methodology 
deserve  mention.  First*  the  methodology  Is  non-quantitatl ve. 
Its  comparisons  and  conclusions  are  drawn  without  statisti- 
cal Inference  and  thus  lack  whatever  degrees  of  assurance 
such  methods  might  provide.  The  verbal  evaluators,  high, 
moderate,  and  low,  are  valid  only  relatively  within  the 
particular  asoect  to  which  they  were  applied.  V 
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. Though  the  material  to  be  investigated,  is  historical 
in  nature,  the  requirements  for  selecting  contingencies  have 
necessarily  limited  the  perspective  which  may  be  taken  upon 
events.  In  some  cases  the  time  perspective  of  this  research 
may  be  inadequate  to  assess  fully  the  impact  of  particular 
actions.  For  example,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  full  extent 
of  the  British  failure  at  Suez  has  yet  to  be  felt,  almost 
twenty  years  after  the  event.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  International  environment  was  relatively  stable 
during  the  fifteen  years  covered  in  this  investigation,  and 
that  the  international  environment  has  begun  to  change  very 
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rapidly  since  that  time. 

Finally,  the  data  developed  in  this  paper  is  of  Wes- 
tern origin;  nowhere  are  the  viewpoints  and  perceptions  of 
the  target  groups  represented.  This  is  an  unfortunate  limi- 
tation since  so  many  of  the  variables  involved  in  the  analy- 
sis are  perceptions  of  one  factor  or  another,  for  example, 
the  perception  of  the  military  power  of  the  intervening 
state  by  the  target  group,  rather  than  measurements  of  abso- 
lutes op  physical  objects.  However,  this  limitation  probab- 
ly is  similar  to  the  difficulties  confronting  decisionmakers 
prior  to  the  operation. 
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Notes  - Chapter  III 


■‘■Roger  A.  Leonard,  A Short  Guide  to  Clausewltz  On 
War (New  York:  Capricorn  Books,  1968),  p.  $9* 


CHAPTEH  IV 


SEVEN  CONTINGENCY  OPEHATI ONS : 

N 

SUMMARIES  AND  ANALYSES 

This  chapter  presents  the  seven  contingency  force 
operations  selected  in  Chapter  III  for  study.  Each  opera- 
tion is  described  briefly;  the  coordination  of  national ' 
strategic  aims  with  military  operations  is  analyzed;  and  the 
comparative  factors  in  the  intervention  are  assigned  eval- 
uations. 

The  Korean  War  (1950-53) 

When  North  Korean  forces  crossed  the  38th  Parallel 
into  South  Korea  in  June,  1950,  the  US  found  Itself  in  a new 
strategic  era,  US  possession  of  nuclear  arms  had  not  de- 
terred local  conflict,  nor  could  US  logistics  and  advisory 
assistance  bring  the  conflict  to  successful  termination.  US 
intervention  in  Korea  provides  fundamental  lessons  in  the  co- 
ordination of  military  and  political  objectives  in  an  essen- 
tially defensive  war.  The  difficulty  of  this  coordination 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  confusion  and  frustration  which 
US  policies  generated  both  in  and  out  of  government. 

Background.  Korea  had  been  annexed  in  1910  by  Japan  as  a 
result  of  the  Kusso- Japanese  Mar.  In  194$  the  US  and  the 
USSii  Jointly  liberated  Korea  and  received  the  surrender  of 
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the  Japanese  forces  stationed  there.  Divided  notional ly 
at  the  38th  Parallel  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupying 
powers.  Korea  was  quickly  split  Into  two  permanent  camps. 
US-Soviet  difficulties  in  coordinating  the  occupation  led 
the  US  to  seek  the  Moscow  Agreement  of  1945*  under  which  the 
two  powers  would  work  systematically  toward  the  eventual 
unification  of  the  two  zones.  However,  Soviet  Intransigence 
persisted.  In  1947  the  US  asked  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
vestigate the  problem.  A UN  Commission  recommended  unifi- 
cation through  nationwide  elections  but,  faced  with  Soviet 
opposition,  supervised  elections  only  in  the  South.  In  1948 
the  Republic  of  Korea  was  formally  established;  in  retalia- 
tion the  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea  was  created 
in  the  North  one  month  later. 

US  interests  in  Korea  from  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II  had  been  limited.  The  US  had  attempted  to  fulfill 
its  postwar  duties  properly  and  turn  Korea  over  to  self-gov- 
ernment. With  the  rise  of  US-Soviet  tensions  and  the  fall 
of  China  to  the  coi&munists,  Korea  assumed  new  importance  as 
a testing  ground  of  the  Free  World.  It  also  occupied  a 
strategic  location  between  China  and  Japan.  All  US  occupa- 
tion troops  were  withdrawn  from  Korea  in  19**&;  only  a small 
military  advisory  detachment  was  left*  This  drawdown  of 
strength  was  accompanied  by  a certain  amount  of  US  ambi- 
valence about  the  US  strategic  interests  in  Korea,  including 
a January  1950  speech  by  uhe  Secretary  of  State  which  ex- 
cluded Korea  from  u»e  US  defense  perimeter.* 
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Crisis.  On  25  June  the  North  Korean  forces  struck  across 
the  jhth  Parallel  against  the  ill-prepared  forces  of  the 
South,  in  a rapid  advance  they  threatened  to  overrun  Seoul 
and  smash  the  South  Korean  defensive  positions  before  they 
could  be  firmly  established.  The  attack  was  apparently  a 
strategic  surprise,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  predicted 
with  some  accuracy  weeks  before  in  Seoul. 

US  intervention.  US  response  to  the  invasion  was  prompt. 

The  US  commander  in  the  Far  East,  General  MacArthur,  immed- 
iately sent  ammunition  and  other  supplies  to  Korea  under  es- 
2 4 

cort.  The  US  requested  a meeting  of  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil. By  a vote  of  9 to  0 the  Security  Council  adopted  a US 
resolution  designed  to  bring  a rapid  cessation  of  combat  and 
the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces;  the  reso- 
lution also  called  for  all  member  nations  to  render  assis- 
tance to  the  UN The  President  ordered  General  MacArthur 
to  provide  Korea  with  additional  logistic  support  and  to  use 
any  necessary  air  and  naval  forces  to  prevent  the  Seoul- 
Kimpo-Inchon  area  from  being  overrun,  thereby  insuring  the 

k 

evacuation  of  American  noncoabatants.  When  General  KacAr- 
thur  visited  the  combat  area  on  2?  June  he  concluded  that  US 
ground  forces  would  also  be  needed The  commitment  of  US 
ground  forces  was  approved  by  the  President  outside  the 
framework  of  the  UK.  Only  in  early  July  was  the  United  Na» 
tlons  Command  established  In  Korea,  with  the  Uo  as  executive 
agent. 

The  US  committed  its  forces  piecemeal  to  stop  the 
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North  Korean  advance.  The  front  was  stabilized  only  after 
the  UN  Command  had  been  forced  back  to  the  Pusan  Perimeter 
in  August.  195^.  Meanwhile.  General  MacArthur  developed  a 
plan  to  regain  control  of  South  Korea  and  destroy  much  of 
the  North  Korean  force  by  executing  an  amphibious  landing 
far  up  the  western  coast  of  Korea  at  Inchon. 

The  Inchon  landing,  launched  on  30  September,  proved 
completely  successful.  US  forces  quickly  recaptured  Seoul 
and  cut  the  North  Koreans*  main  supply  route.  Concurrently, 
the  UN  forces  remaining  in  the  Pusan  Perimeter  broke  out  to 
the  north  and  conducted  a vigorous  pursuit  of  the  North  Ko- 
reans • In  the  space  of  a few  short  days  the  North  Korean 
Army  had  been  broken  as  a coordinated  fighting  unit. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  at  Inchon  and  left  under 
somewhat  ambiguous  Instructions,  MacArthur  exploited  to  the 
north,  In  rapid  moves  his  forces  took  Pyongyang  and  pushed 
deep  into  North  Korea,  Some  elements  reached  the  falu  Hiver 
in  mid-November,  But  UN  moves  to  the  north  provoked  force- 
ful Chinese  intervention,  and  the  UN  elements  were  again 
pushed  south. 

After  some  seven  months  of  offensive  and  counter- 
offensive the  Chinese  field  armies  began  to  experience  se- 
vere organisational  and  logistic  difficulties,  UN  forces 
had  again  penetrated  into  the  dominant  terrain  south  of 
Pyongyang.  Through  the  Soviet  representative  at  the  UN  the 
Chinese  proposed  a ceasefire  and  peace  negotiations*  After 
two  years  of  bitter  negotiating  and  inconclusive  military 
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actions,  an  armistice  was  concluded  which  restored  a demar- 
cation between  the  North  and  the  South  not  too  far  from  the 
old  3hth  Parallel  boundary. 

Results,  US  intervention  in  Korea  defeated  the  Communist 
thrust  into  the  South  and  preserved  the  independence  of 
South  Korea.  The  feasibility  of  using  the  UN  as  an  agency 
of  collective  defense  was  established,  though  the  difficul- 
ties of  motivating  and  coordinating  collective  political- 
military  operations  were  amply  demonstrated,  also.  The 
Korean  War  emphasized  the  importance  of  developing  clearly- 
stated  political  objectives  and  coordinating  military  oper- 
ations to  obtain  those  objectives.  Finally,  the  interven- 
tion demonstrated  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  limited  war 
operations  to  public  opinion. 

Analysis.  US  national  objectives  in  the  Korean  intervention 
were  at  least  threefold ; first,  halt  the  aggression  by  the 
North  and  restore  the  territory  of  the  South;  second,  honor 
a commitment  to  an  ally  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggression 
(preserving  the  credibility  of  the  alliance  system);  third. 
Implement  the  collective  security  arrangements  of  the  UN  to 
fight  Communist  aggression.  The  US  did  not  initially  seek 
reunification  of  the  two  Korea s . ( However,  the  US  did  vote 
for  a December.  19 $0.  UN  resolution  which  called  far  a 
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cease-fire  with  nationwide  free  elections. 

Strategic  military  objectives  were  unclear.  The 
first  mission  assigned  to  US  forces  was  to  halt  the  advance 
of  the  North  Koreans  and  repel  the  invasion,  but  this  o*s- 
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sion  was  obscured  by  the  added  concern  to  destroy  the  Uorin 
Korean  Army,  and.  If  necessary,  occupy  the  North.9 

Tactical  military  missions  were  several,  including 
blocking  the  enemy  advance,  conducting  the  Inchon  landing, 
pursuing  to  the  North,  and  conducting  several  counterof- 
fensives, A naval  blockade  was  effected  and  bombing  and 
interdiction  were  conducted  throughout  the  »eninsv*\a, 

US  strategic  military  objectives  were  ^Vi^^ed  to  ob- 
tain by  force  the  national  objectives,  Howe-  destruc- 

tion of  the  North  Korean  Army  seems  to  have  be:'  unnecessary 
to  attain  the  national  objectives.  Only  if  one  assumed  that 
no  diplomatic  settlement  could  ever  be  obtained  would  such 
a step  have  been  necessary,  but  such  an  assumption  would 
have  logically  required  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  en- 
emy army  ‘nut  also  the  continued  occupation  of  the  North  to 
revent  its  rearming.  Moreover , it  had  been  apparent  through- 
out the  policy  apparatus  in  the  US  in  1950  that  any  action 
in  Korea  risked  Soviet  or  Chinese  counteranion.  with  the 
risk  increasing  as  US  forces  penetrated  further  north.  The 
US  sought  no  wider  war  with  Communist  forces  in  what  was  con- 
sidered a peripheral  area.  Unfortunately , the  ambivalent 
military  strategy  combined  with  the  political  perspectives 
of  the  US  commander  in  the  Far  cast  to  foster  the  UN  advance 
to  the  north  which  brought  the  Chinese  into  the  war. 

The  overall  coordination  of  military  power  with  the 
other  elements  of  diplomacy  and  national  influence  was  poor 
throughout  the  Korean  intervention.  In  the  beginning  General 
MacArthur  reinforced  the  South  Koreans  without  waiting  for 


instructions  from  Washington.  While  his  support  was  limi- 
ted. to  resupplies  immediately  available  to  him.  the  resup- 
ply was  neverthf  ' -jss  not  routine  and  was  escorted  by  US 
forces.  This  tion  clearly  risked  confrontation.  It  is 
true  that  the  US  action  was  supported  by  efforts  in  the  UN 
to  generate  broadly-based  diplomatic  support.  But  from  the 
start  the  US  Intended  to  play  the  dominant  role  militarily 
and  carried  the  major  burdens  of  the  war.  Nor  was  the  di- 
plomatic effort  without  serious  strains  from  the  US4  Euro- 
pean allies  who  were  oriented  to  the  West, 

One  element  of  political-military  coordination  did  work 
effectively , however.  From  the  outset  MacArthur  had  argued 
in  favor  of  a wider  war.  He  had  suggested  bringing  in  the 
Chinese  Nationalists,  he  called  for  a naval  blockade  of 
China,  a:.d  he  sought  authority  to  conduct  strategic  bombing 
against  China.  While  the  military  effects  of  these  acts 
would  doubtless  have  been  positive,  any  advantages  would 
have  been  far  outweighed  by  adverse  political  Impact,  and 
they  were  wisely  resisted.  Thus  the  military  methods  and 
objectives  were  held  compatible  with  the  political  objec- 
tives in  spite  of  strong  pressures  to  the  contrary. 

Once  their  counteroffensive  had  been  blunted  in  the 
Spring,  1951,  the  Chinese  forces  developed  a new  strategy. 
Under  the  diplomatic  cover  of  a cease-fire,  they  began  a war 
of  attrition  designed  to  extract  the  most  favorable  terms 
from  t.ue  eventual  settlement.  US  policymakers  agreed  to  tne 
cease-fire  at  a time  when  significant  military  advances  ecu; 
havo  been  made  to  establish  a much  more  favorable  negot ‘ t : n 


position.1^  Moreover,  the  cease-fire  produced  mounting  pv1- 
lic  pressure  to  end  the  war  quickly  and  with  the  fewest  ca- 
sualties possible.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  US  reluc- 
tance tc  engage  in  the  diplomacy  of  negotiations  supported 
by  the  full  force  of  its  military  superiority  made  the  nego- 
tiations more  difficult  and  prolonged.^ 

There  is  little  to  indicate  that  US  strategic  mili- 
tary capabilities  exerted  a dominant  role  in  tne  initial 
formulation  of  the  national  objectives,  though  perhaps  Kac- 
Arthur's  prompt  response  with  assistance  in  late  June  set 
the  stage  for  later  national  decisions.  The  decision  to  in- 
tervene was  made  on  the  assumption  that  adequate  forces 
could  be  mustered  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  South.  How- 
ever, US  strategic  success  at  Inchon  certainly  obscured  the 
nation's  view  of  its  true  objectives  ir.  Korea.  Tne  momentum 

of  the  successful  advance  was  extremely  difficult  to  contain 

1? 

from  Washington,  And  in  consequence  the  results  which 
could  have  been  achieved  with  elan  in  October,  1950*  were 
not  confirmed  until  three  years  later,  at  a cost  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives. 

In  sum,  Aorea  was  a lesson  in  the  necessity,  for  pros- 
per coordination  of  aiiiUry  and  political  objectives,  and 
for  the  use  of  military  forces  in  coordination  with  the  oth- 
er elements  of  national  influence.  While  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  the  intervention  was  achieved,  it  was  achieved  at 
costs  in  lives  and  political  turmoil  at  home  which  far  ex- 
seeded  what  w*ould  have  ueen  expended  if  the  national  and 
strategic  objectives  had  been  more  clearly  defined  and 
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closely  coordinated,  early  in  the  operation* 


Assignment  of  comparative  evaluations*  The  national  objec- 
tives, situational  constraints,  military  objectives  and  meth- 
ods, and  policy  coordination  factors  were  assigned  evalua- 
tions as  shown  in  Table  IV-1  below* 


Table  IV-1 

Comparative  Evaluations  - Korea 


Comparative  Aspect 


Evaluation  Assigned 


National  objectives 

-defend  * . , . , 

-support/stabilize  * . , , 

-coerce  • 

-seize  * * * * < 

Situational  constraints 

-location  • * . . 

-opposition 

-military  oapabilties  of  intervening  state 
-inconsistency  of  policies  . • * < 

-lack  of  public  support  • . • • . 

-risks  of  escalation  • « • • « 

Military  objectives  and  methods 

•lack  of  clarity  of  strategic  objectives 
-lack  of  coordination  of  tactical  and 
Strategic  objectives 
-economy  of  military  power  . . . 

-overt  violence  . , 

-lack  of  political  constraint  * . 

Policy  coordinate  on  factors 
-lack  of  independence  of  military  effort  < 
-constraint  from  international  organ- 
izations * • . 

-lack  of  diplomatic  communication 
with  opposition  . * . « 

-lack  of  moral /legal  justifiability  • « 


primary 

secondary 

tertiary 


, low 
. high 
. low 

. moderate 
. very  low 
high 
• high 


. high 

* low 

. high 

* high 

. moderate 


. low 
. low 

. high 

• low 
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The  Suez  Intervention  (1956) 

In  October,  1956,  following  a prolonged  dispute  over 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  British  and  French  forces 
launched  a combined  attack  against  Egypt.  The  1956  inter- 
vention provides  a classic  case  of  coercive  warfare.  The 
Suez  action  exemplifies  both  the  military  difficulties  of 
conducting  combined  operations  and  the  diplomatic  hazards  of 
major  power  - minor  power  confrontation  by  limited  war. 
Though  British  and  French  military  forces  were  well  oh  their 
way  to  securing  control  over  the  Canal,  their  territorial 
gains  were  completely  nullified  by  diplomatic  factors.  The 
result  was  a major  shift  in  diplomatic  influence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Background.  Britain's  long-term  interest  in  Egypt  stemmed 
from  the  strategic  Importance  of  the  Suez  isthmus  along  the 
land  and  sea  routes  to  India.  Witn  the  independence  of  In- 
dia in  19^?  Britain's  old  strategic  interest  in  Egypt  was 
largely  removed.  However,  new  interests  ue /eloped.  Some 
25#  of  British  trade  passed  through  the  Canal  in  the  early 
1930's  and  British  dependence  on  Kiddle  East  oil,  much  of 
which  also  passed  through  the  Canal,  could  only  increase.1^ 
In  addition  British  presence  in  the  Canal  began  to  be  viewed 
as  an  integral  link  In  the  world-wide  anti -Communist  strat- 
egy of  containment.  And,  in  fact,  Britain  simply  felt  that 
she  belonged  in  Egypt. ^ 

Unfortunately,  British  colonial  policy  in  Egypt-  had 
been  an  almost  consistent  failure.  Egypt  was  granted  nom- 
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Inal  Independence  in  1922,  but  large  numbers  of  British 
troops  remained  there.  By  1952,  after  decades  of  antagonism 
EgyDtian  nationalists  had  begun  to  employ  guerilla  tactics 
against  the  British  troops  in  Suez.  After  Colonel  Nasser 
deposed  King  Farouk  in  1952  relations  failed  to  improve. 
Britain's  strategic  interests  in  Jordan  and  its  maintenance 
of  a balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East  aroused  the  enmity 
of  Arab  Socialists,  and  under  an  Anglo-Egyptlan  treaty  in 
195^  Britain  committed  Itself  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  Bri- 
tish forces  by  1956. 

France's  interests  in  Egypt  were  somewhat  different 
than  Britain's.  A considerable  amount  of  the  Canal  Company 
stock  was  owned  by  Frenchmen,  and  France  was  also  dependent 
on  the  Canal  for  the  oil  trade.  But  France's  primary  con- 
cern in  the  mid-1950's  had  become  the  successful  termin- 
ation of  the  rebellion  in  Algeria;  Nasser's  very  presence 
stimulated  Algerian  insurrection,  and  in  addition,  Nasser 

i * 

was  supply ing  the  Algerian  rebels  with  material  assistance.  * 
Many  in  France  felt  that  the  elimination  of  Nasser  was  a ne- 
cessary condition  for  quelling  the  revolt  in  Algeria. 


Kgynttm.seJ.2h  re  _ of  the  canal.  • Ir,  -July*  19‘A*-  the,  US  oan-t 
celled  its  commitment  to  assist  Egyptian  construction  of  the 
Aswan  dam.  A variety  of  explanations  wan  offered,  including 
anger  at  the  'Soviet-Sgyptian  arms  agreement,  Egyptian  finan- 
cial insolvency,  and  US  Congressional  doubts  about  the  pro- 
ject. Britain  rapidly  followed  the  US  lead  in  terminating 
assistance*  In  response  to  the  British  action.  President 


Nasser  declared  the  Suez  Canal  nationalized. 

Egyptian  nationalization  had  several  aims.  Directly 
the  seizure  represented  a deliberate  attempt  to  retaliate 
for  the  West’s  insulting  cancellation  of  economic  assistance 
at  Aswan.  But  since  1955  Egypt  had  been  attempting  to  gain 
greater  benefits  from  the  Canal,  which  was,  admittedly, 
Egypt’s  major  resource.  Eventual  nationalization  was  clear- 
ly in  line  with  Nasser's  general  philosophy  as  well  as  his 
personal  political  needs.  Moreover,  in  early  1956  Nasser 
had  expressed  his  intent  to  nationalize  the  Canal. ^ 

Western  response.  The  British  were,  of  course,  furious  with 
Nasser’s  action.  As  Eden  told  Andrew  Foster,  US  Charge  d' 
Affairs,  **The  Egyptian  has  his  thumb  on  our  windpipe.  Tell 
Mr.  Dulles  I cannot  allow  that.”17  In  addition  to  their  ex- 
pressed concern  for  shipping  through  the  Canal,  the  British 
were  concerned  for  their  general  strategic  position.  Nas- 
ser’s Arab  Socialism  threatened  not  only  British  influence 
in  Iraq  and  Jordan  but  also  the  anti -Communist  Baghdad  Pact 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union.  And  worldwide  British 
prestige  was  at  stake.  In  addition  Eden  was  experiencing 
political  difficulties  at  home  and  feared  for  his  government 
-unless  could  act  forcefully  to  put  down  this  Egyptian 
"Mussolini,-16 

The  Frenoh  reacted  even  more  vehemently  than  the 
British.  They  saw  in  Nasser  a dictator  in  the  mold  of  Hit- 
ler andiihhm  ui  1 z'ure  of  the  Canal,  they  saw  the  ideal  casus 
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belli  with  which  to  gain  British  support  to  eliminate  him. 


US  response  was  cool.  The  US  tried,  to  avoid  con- 
demning nationalizations  In  principle  and  seemed  to  fasten 
on  Britain’s  concern  for  her  shipping  as  the  most  Important 
issue  at  stake *' 

Despite  his  fury,  Eden  felt  unable  to  reac t immedi- 
ately with  military  force.  And,  in  truth,  Britain's  legal 
claims  to  the  Canal  were  not  unambiguous.  Britain's  claim 
rested  on  the  ninety-nine  year  lease  of  1869  under  which  the 
Canal  was  constructed  and  in  which  the  government  of  Britain 
had  purchased  a controlling  interest.  Subsequent  Anglo- 
Egyptlan  treaties  had  allowed  British  troops  to  defend  the 
Canal  in  case  of  war;  however,  the  1951*  treaty  specifically 
excluded  Egyptian  war  with  Israel  from  this  provision.  The 
British  claims  were  complicated  by  several  factors.  First, 
the  Anglo-Egyptlan  treaty  of  1951*  bad  emphasized  that  the 
Canal  was  an  Integral  part  of  Egypt*  Second,  Britain  her- 
self, during  both  World  Wars,  had  been  guilty  of  violating 
the  international  agreements  concerning  the  management  cf 
Canal  stipulated  at  the  Constantinople  Convention  of  1688, 
This  agreement  called  for  free  access  to  the  Canal  for  ships 
of  all  nations  at  all  times.21  Egypt  had  also  contravened 
the  Convention  by  blacklisting  Israeli  shipping  through  the 
Canal  in  Kay,  19^6,  but  Britain  had  allowed  that  contraven- 
tion to  stand.  Koreover,  the  British-controlled  canal  com- 
pany had  failed  to  meet  its  agreed  program  of  modernization 
for  the  Canal.  Third,  Britain,  in  a similar  situation,  had 
acquiesced  to  Turkish  control  over  the  Dardanelles.  In  shor 
the  le/ralities  of  the  affair  did  not  Justify  an  Anglo-  . 
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seizure  of  the  Canal.22 

Britain  and  Prance  chose  to  react  financially  and 
diplomatically.  Egyptian  sterling  deposits  in  Britain  were 
frozen,  and  Prime  Minister  Eden  sought  to  develop  US  diplo- 
matic support  for  an  eventual  Anglo-French  takeover  of  the 
Canal.  A conference  of  major  users  of  the  Canal  was  held  in 
London  in  late  August*  The  conference  produced  a scheme  for 
an  international  Suez  Canal  Authority  to  oversee  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal;  when  the  plan  was  taken  to  Egypt.  Nasser 
rejected  it.  While  Eden  sought  stronger  American  support 
for  direct  action,  the  Canal  continued  to  operate.  A second 
plan  was  developed  which  called  for  a Suez  Canal  Users  As- 
sociation. which  seemed  to  imply  that  if  Nasser  misbehaved* 
he  would  be  set  right  by  force.  But  when  Eden  gave  this  im- 
plication of  the  plan  in  September,  the  US  quickly  made  ap- 
parent that  it  would  under  no  circumstances  tolerate  the 
use  of  force  against  Egypt  over  the  Canal. 2 ^ in  fact,  Amer- 
ican opposition  to  the  use  of  force  over  the  Canal  had  hard- 
ened since  the  early  moments  of  the  Egyptian  seizure. 

In  late  September  the  Anglo-American  impasse  forced 
the  British  to  shift  their  diplomatic  efforts  to  the  United 
Nations.  Fro®,  the  UN  consultations  a six-point  resolution 
emerged  which  was  supported  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Egypt • This  13  October  resolution  pro- 
vided for  free  and  open  transit  through  the  Canal  for  ships 
of  all  nations  and  for  the  respect  of  Egyptian  sovereignty* 
But  further  progress  diplomatically  was  overcome  by  events 
in  the  Middle  East* 
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Military  Intervention,  In  fact,  neither  Britain  nor  France 


had  the  available  manpower  or  equipment  to  undertake  an  Im- 
mediate seizure  of  the  Canal  after  its  nationalization  by 
Bgypt.  However,  almost  immediately  the  two  countries  Initi- 
ated Joint  planning. 

The  first  plan  called  for  a landing  at  Alexandria' 
and  a march  across  the  desert  against  Cairo  to  force  Nasser 
from  office:  If  he  remained  in  leadership,  the  task  force 
should  then  have  to  turn  eastward  and  seize  the  Canal  it- 
self. This  plan  had  the  great  virtue  of  taking  action  di- 
rectly against  Nasser,  who  was  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  And  though  the  amphibious  landing  at  Alexandria 
was  to  be  disturbingly  orthodox,  the  large  port  complex 
there  would  be  invaluable  in  building  up  supplies  for  the 
landing  force. 

By  mid-September  a new  plan  had  been  developed; 
the  march  against  Nasser  had  been  ruled  infeasible  for  poli- 
tical reasons,  and  the  new  plan  detailed  direct  action 
against  the  Canal.  Although  port  facilities  In  the  area 
were  limited,  the  forces  would  be  in  position  to  move  di- 
rectly to  secure  their  objectives*  The  move  south  along  the 
Canal  would  be  very  restricted  by  the  road  network,  however, 
and  the  element  of  surprise  would  be  lacking  once  the  opera- 
tion commenced.  In  order  to  minimise  the  casualties  re- 
sulting from  the  operation,  the  new  plan  called  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  aerial  bombardment*  This  action  would  de- 
stroy the  Egyptian  Air  Force  and,  it  was  hoped,  would  also 
demoralize  the  populace  and  wreck  Nasser's  political  base. 
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This  basic  plan  was  modified  many  times  before  it  was  final- 
ly adapted  to  take  advantage  of  the  Israeli  attack. ^ 

Having  coordinated  with  and  been  assured  the  support 
of  Britain  and  Prance,  Israel  sent  its  forces  in  the  Sinai 
on  29  October  and  achieved  rapid  success.  By  prearrange- 
ment a Joint  Anglo-French  ultimatum  was  issued  to  both  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  demanding  their  withdrawal  to  areas  16  kilo- 
meters to  either  side  of  the  Canal.  In  consonance  with  the 
plan  Israel  accepted  the  ultimatum  on  the  condition  that 
Egypt  do  likewise.  Egypt  refused. 

On  31  October  the  HAP  commenced  bombing  raids  to  de- 
stroy the  Egyptian  Air  Force  and  other  military  targets  and 
continued  to  bomb  until  3 November.  But,  due  to  shipping 
difficulties  and  fears  of  a large  concentration  of  Egyptian 
armor  In  the  area,  tne  airborne  assault  and  subsequent  am- 
phibious landings  around  Port  Said  did  not  take  place  until 
5-6  November,  when  Port  Said  was  occupied  and  Anglo-French 
columns  began  a rapid  move  down  the  length- of  the  Canal. 

Results.  British  and  French  tactical  efforts  met  with  com- 
plete success.  The  Egyptian  air  Force  was  almost  completely 
destroyed.  Garni 1 airfield  and  Port  Said  were  safely  in  Bri- 
tish  hands  on  6 November,  afid  by  midnight  of  the  6th  the 
British  and  Frencn  columns  had  advanced  some  23  miles  south 
along  the  Canal.  British  and  French  losses  during  the  ac- 
tion totalled  some  33  killed  and  153  wounded.*^  Egyptian 
losses  were  estimated  at  6$0  killed  and  about  2,000  wounded* 

including  civilians.^ 


But  politically  the  results  could  not  have  been  more 
disastrous.  The  British  bombing  immediately  provoked  world 
o.-trage,  and  the  details  of  a cease-fire  were  being  arranged 
even  before  the  actual  invasion  occurred.  Under  US  and  So- 
viet diplomatic  pressures,  including  a vague  Soviet  threat 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  British,  the  British  and 

French  accepted  a cease-fire  in  place  on  the  evening  of  6 
27 

November.  By  mid-December  the  An^lo-French  force  had  been 
withdrawn  under  severe  diplomatic  pressure  and  replaced  by  a 
UN  peacekeeping  force.  The  action  neither  destroyed  Nasser 
nor  restored  British  prestige  in  the  area.  Jordan  rejected 
further  British  aid;  Nasser  retained  control  of  the  Canal; 
right  wing  parties  in  Syria  were  eliminated;  British  and 
French  assets  in  Egypt  were  seized;  and  the  Anglo-French 
treaty  of  195b  Was  denounced.  France  failed  to  halt  che 
flow  of  Egyptian  aid  to  Algeria  and,  by  aligning  herself 
with  Israel  provoked  further  Arab  enmity,  British  and 
French  interests  were  further  harmed  by  the  concomitant 
rise  in  Soviet  influence  and  the  rupture  of  NATO. 

Analysis.  British  aims  in  the  Suez  ve  ■'■u'-e  were  twofold; 
first,  to  insure  at  least  access,  and  more  desirably,  con- 
trol over  tiie  Suez  Canal second,  to  preserve  and  rein- 
force Britain’s  strategic  position  in  the  East.^9  in 

the  light  of  Nasser’s  vituperative  anti-British  propaganda, 
they  had  reasonable  cause  for  concern,  at  least  initially, 
that  at  some  time  m the  future  they  would  be  barred  free 
using  the  Canal.  And  Nasser’s  nationalization  did  threaten 
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British  positions  in  the  area;  reestablishment  of  British 
presonce  in  the  Canal  Zone  would  defile  Nasser*  set  Lack 
Arab  nationalism,  stymie  Soviet  advances  in  the  region,  ana 
possibly  cause  Nasser's  overthrow, 

French  alms  in  the  Suez  venture  were  very  simple: 
eliminate  the  threat  to  Algeria,  At  the  least  this  meant  a 
sound  demonstration  of  French  power  to  curb  Nasser's  influ- 
ence, More  desirably,  Nasser  would  be  forced  from  office. 
The  military  objective  selected  for  the  operation 

was  occupation  of  the  Suez  Canal  from  Port  Said  in  the  north 
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to  the  city  of  Suez  in  the  south. 

The  tactical  objectives  and  scheme  of  maneuver  in- 
cluded airborne  assaults  to  seize  Garni 1 airfield  near  Port 
Said,  the  waterworks,  and  a key  bridge,  and  amphibious 
landings  to  reinforce  the  airborne  elements  and  provide  ar- 
mored firepower  ashore.  The  llnked-up  elements  were  then  tc 
advance  directly  south  elong  the  banks  of  the  Canal  and  de« 
stroy  Egyptian  resistance  as  they  prooeeued , * 

Military  strategy  was  to  support  the  overall  objec- 
tives by  presenting  Nasser  with  a demonstration  of  his 
powerlessness  in  a fait  accompli,  in  the  face  of  which  his 
diplomatic  and  political  support  were  expected  to  crumble. 
Certainly  a completed  Anglo-french  Invasion  and  occupation 
efthe  Canal  Zone  would  offer  graphic  demonstration  that  the 
Egyptian  military  forces  were  unable  to  protect  the  Canal, 
and,  by  implication,  that  Nasser  had  overextended  himself, 
whether  the  completed  invasion  would  have  destroyed  Nasser's 
diplomatic  and  political  leverage  has  never  been  resolved. 


Apparently,  Britain  never  realized  the  extent  to  which  the 
U3  was  committed  to  oppose  the  use  of  arms  in  the  area,  ana 
Ecten  seemed  to  feel  that  once  the  deed  were  done,  U3  support 
woula  materialize. 

In  fact  this  military  strategy  was  very  poorly  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  elements  of  national  power.  When 
the  immediate  shock  of  the  seizure  was  still  in  the  air, 
when  Egyptian  capacity  to  manage  the  Canal  had  not  yet  been 
demonstrated,  the  military  methods  might  have  commanded  con- 
siderable support.  But  the  long  delay  allowed  US  diplo- 
matic power  the  time  to  mobilize  against  the  use  of  force 
and  also  caused  Eden  to  lose  the  support  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons.  The  precise  timing  of  the  military  adventure  was  ter- 
ribly inopportune,  Britain  had  just  concluded  a series  of 
UN  resolutions  with  Egypt  in  which  Egyptian  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  and  the  Egyptian  responsibilities  to  allow 
unimpeded  passage  were  recognized.  The  pretext  for  the  in- 
vasion, that  the  Arab-lsr&ell  fighting  might  damage  the 
Canal,  was  weak  from  the  beginning  and  quickly  evaporated 
as  the  extent  of  Freeh  aid  to  Israel  became  known.  Also, 
the  taint  of  collusion  with  Israel  sent  immediate  shock 
waves  through  British  relationships  with  other  Arab  states, 

Kore  fundamentally,  the  British  intervention  was  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  their  long-term  policies  world-wide* 

a 

which  spoke  of  respect  for  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
and  a gradual  withdrawal  from  commitments  abroad. 

Even  had  the  military  strategy  been  properly  cooH- 
knated  with  diplomacy,  the  operation  might  have  failed.  The 
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capability  of  British -French  forces  to  hold  the  Cam*:  - the 

face  of  determined  Egyptian  resistance  via  guerilla  warfare 
was  highly  dubious.  In  195^  fully  80,000  British  soldiers 
were  involved  in  counterguerilla  activity  in  the  area,  which 
was  a major  reason  for  Britain's  decision  to  relinquish  the 
Suez  Canal  base.  Even  had  the  continued  occupation  proved 
militarily  deasible,  the  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer  would 
surely  have  been  such  that  it  would  not  long  have  been 
borne • 

In  fact,  the  planning  process  for  the  operation  was 
a clear  indication  tnat  the  military  requirements  for  the 
operation  heavily  Influenced  the  parameters  of  involvement, 
rather  than  the  opposite.  In  the  first  place,  Eden  and  the 
French  leader  Nollet  could  not  have  intervened  immediately 
after  the  seizure  had  they  wished  to  do  so.  Britain  and 
Prance  both  lacked  the  quick-reaction  transport  capability 
and  the  trained  manpower  to  Intervene  effectively  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Even  after  the  preparations  were  under  way 
it  had  become  apparent  that,  first,  the  British  lacked  the 
tank  transporters  to  assemble  a capable  anti -armor  force,  and 
second,  they  lacked  the  air  transport  to  conduct  massive  air 
drops  to  seize  the  Canal.  Both  restrictions  were  signifi- 
cant. British  concerns  for  the  Egyptians*  recently  ac- 
quired soviet  armor  dictated  that  they  conduct  a cautious 
operation  until  the  Egyptian  dir  Force  could  be  degraded 
so  it  could  not  interfere  with  air  drops  and  close  air  sup- 
port and  until  so»«?  British  «rm or  could  bo  put  ashore.  *h« 
lack  of  air  transport  prevented  simultaneous  air  drops 
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along  the  lengtn  of  the  Canal,  which  would  at  least  have  put 
Anglo-French  forces  throughout  the  Canal  area  quickly  and 
thus  enabled  them  to  accept  a cease-fire  in  place  and  still 
be  able  to  control  the  entire  Canal. 

Diplomatic  considerations  did  impact  on  the  mili- 
tary scheme  of  maneuver  and  military  methods , however. 

First,  the  landing  was  changed  from  Alexandria,  a direct 

challenge  to  Nasser,  to  the  Canal  itself,  to  lessen  the  of- 
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fense  to  world  opinion.  Second,  the  airborne  and  amphib- 
ious assaults  were  preceded  by  five  days  of  intense  British 
air  activity  against  the  Bgy  . air  force  and  other  Sgyp-' 
tian  military  targets.  Finally,  the  naval  gun  fil'd  prepara- 
tion for  the  landing  at  the  Canal  was  sc&lsc.  down  to  red’  <.e 
the  likelihood  of  civilian  casualties.  Unfortunately,  tne 
prolonged  bombing  campaign,  though  conducted  with  extreme 
caution,  backfired;  it  provoked  an  outcry  from  around  the 
world  as  well  as  deep  political  division  in  Britain  itself. 

Finally,  it  should  b3  noted  that  the  tactical  ob- 
jectives bore  no  direct  relationship  to  the  national  poli- 
tical aims.  The  landing  at  Port  daid-Port  Fuad  was  re- 
quired because  these  cities  controlled  the  only  easy  avenue 
of  entrance  Into  the  Canal  Zone.  British  forces  were  not 
available  to  enter  from  the  south,  and  entry  through  the 
Sinai  would  have  appeared  as  obvious  collusion  with  Israel, 
The  tactical  problem  of  securing  the  urban  areas  of  Port 
Bald  delayed  the  advance  of  the  Anglo-French  forces  for  sev- 
eral hours  and  heightened  the  impression  of  a Western  force 
attacking  a small  and  defenseless  country.  Had  the  pur- 


pose  of  the  intervention  been  strictly  to  protect  the  Canal 
in  case  of  fighting  the  British  could  have  interposed  them- 
selves along  the  Canal  between  the  opposing  forces  anywhere 
to  the  east  of  the  Canal,  or  even  in  two  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  Canal,  leaving  the  Egyptians  control  over  the 
Canal  and,  more  importantly,  conti*ol  over  the  Egyptian  ci- 
ties at  bOi-h  ends  of  the  Canal* 

In  sum,  the  Suez  operation  was  a tragic  attempt  to 
marry  the  political  ends  with  military  means.  The  military 
strategy  was  poorly  related  to  the  diplomatic  factors  in- 
volved} and  short  term  military  sue  cses  could  not  nave 
been  transformed  into  a long-term  occupation  without  a set- 
tlement which  recognized  the  important  diplomatic  factors 
implicit  in  the  situation*  In  critical  areas  the  military 
capabilities  foroed  strategy  to  take  the  less  promising 
course,  and  the  tactical  objectives  themselves  detracted 
from  the  achievement  of  the  national  alms* 

Assignment  of  comparative  evaluations.  The  national  objec- 
tives { of  the  British),  situational  constraints,  military 
objectives  and  methods,  and  policy  coordination  factors  were 
assigned  evaluations  au  3hown  in  Table  1V-2  below. 

Table  TV-2 

Comparative  Evaluations  - Suez 

Comparative  Aspect  Evaluation  Assigned 


National  objectives 
-defend 
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Table  IV-2  (continued) 


Comparative  Aspect 

Evaluation  Assigned 

-support/stabilize  ... 

• 

• • 



-coerce  . . . 

• 

• * 

secondary 

-seize  ... 

• 

• • 

primary 

Situational  constraints 

-location  ... 

• 

• ' • 

very  high 

-opposition  . . . 

• 

• • 

high' 

-military  capabilities  of  intervening 

state. 

high 

-inconsistency  of  policies  . , 

• 

• • 

high 

-lack  of  public  support  • . 

• 

• • 

very  high 

-risks  of  escalation  . . 

• 

o • 

high 

Military  objectives  and  methods 

-lack  cf  clarity  of  strategic  objectives  • 

-lack  of  coordination  of  tactical  and 

low 

strategic  objectives  . 

• 

• « 

high 

-economy  of  military  power  • 

• 

• * 

high 

-overt  violence 

• 

• • 

high 

-lack  of  political  constraint  • 

• 

« • 

lew 

Policy  coordination  factors 

-lack  of  independence  of  military 

effort  . 

moderate 

-constraint  from  International 

organizations  , 

• 

e • 

high 

-lack  of  diplomatic  communication 

with  opposition  . 

• 

• • 

moderate 

-lack  of  moral/legal  justifiability 

• • 

high 

Intervention  In  Lebanon  (1958) 

Following  the  failure  of  the  Anglo-French  inter- 
vention in  Suez  in  1956  political  conditions  in  the  Middle 
East  became  highly  unstable.  Nasserite  elements  attempted 
coups  in  several  Arab  countries,  and  Western  influence 
seemed  to  decline  rapidly*  US  intervention  in  Lebanon  at 
the  request  of  the  Lebanese  government  demonstrated  the  US 
commitment  to  stability  in  the  area  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting a violent  civil  war  supported  by  outside  powers. 


The  Lebanon  intervention  provides  an  interesting  study  in 
the  coordination  of  military  and  political  objectives  and 
methods  in  a crisis  short  of  limited  war. 

Background.  With  his  success  in  nationalizing  the  Suez 
Canal  Nasser  turned  to  consolidate  his  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Arab  world.  The  ensuing  struggles  produced  In- 
tense pressures  in  conservative  Arab  states  such  as  Jordan 
and  Iraq.  Both  countries  took  stringent  measures  to  elim- 
inate Nasser’s  influence  and  remained,  to  some  degree,  de- 
pendent on  the  West.  The  summer  of  195?  saw  a change  in 
leadership  In  the  government  and  armed  forces  of  Syria  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  gone  conclusively  into  the 
Communist  camp.  The  US  rushed  military  aid  to  Jordan  as  a 
symbolic  and  substantive  measure.  Unfortunately,  the  aid 
provoked  further  Syrian  moves  to  the  left,  and  by  February, 
1958.  Syria  had  Joined  with  Egypt  to  form  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  The  forces  of  Arab  Socialism  then  turned  to 
Lebanon  in  earnest. 

Both  geographically  and  culturally  Lebanon  was  the 
crossroads  of  the  Middle  East,  Since  having  received  inde- 
pendence from  the  French  Mandate  in  19^f  the  government  of 
Lebanon  survived  the  tensions  of  a composite  Christian- 
Moslem  state  by  precarious  compromise.  In  1956  the  Chris- 
tian president  of  Lebanon,  Camille  Chamoun,  had  taken  steps 
to  upset  the  compromise.  Chamoun  rigged  parliamentary  elec- 
tions to  keep  rival  Moslem  leaders  out  of  power  and  had  tak- 
en steps  to  abrogate  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  by 


succeeding  himself  in  the  presidency. 33  The  ousted  Moslem 
and  Druze  elements  turned  to  Syria  and  Egypt  for  assistance. 
Armed  rebellion  broke  out  in  May,  1958. 

US  interests  in  Lebanon  were  derived  primarily  from 
US  concern  to  resist  the  spread  of  Communism  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  US  also  felt  some  cultural  ties  to  the  Christian 
community  in  Lebanon.  In  January,  1957»  after  US  opposi- 
tion to  British  policy  in  Egypt  had  upset  British  influ- 
ence in  the  region,  the  US  acted  to  provide  stability. 
President  Eisenhower  announced  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine, 
which  stated  that  the  US  would  come  to  the  aid  of  any  nation 

faced  with  overt  aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by 

ah 

international  Communism.  Only  Lebanon  formally  acoepted' 
the  Doctrine. 

* 

The  crisis.  The  civil  strife  in  Lebanon  quickly  developed 
into  a stalemate  despite  material  aid  and  advisors  supplied 
by  Syria  to  the  rebels.  The  Lebanese  Army  commander.  Gen- 
eral Chehab,  refused  to  allow  his  army  to  take  sides  in  the 
struggle;  since  his  army  was  composed  of  both  Christians  and 
Moslems,  it  would  probably  have  disintegrated  from  the  in- 
tense conflicts  of  loyalties.  President  Chamoun  was  cau- 
tioned by  the  American  ambassador  to  avoid  invoking  the  Eis- 
enhower Doctrine  unless  the  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon 
was  genuinely  threatened.  However,  the  US  did  supply  some 
military  aid  to  Lebanon  almost  immediately.  The  Iraqi  re- 
gime of  Lari  es  Said  also  felt  threatened  by  the  strife  in- 
side Lebanon  and  requested  that  the  Western  powers  provide 
assistance  to  offset  Syrian  subversion.  On  14  July  Nurl 
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Said  and  the  royal  family  of  Iraq  were  murdered  by  leftist 
revolutionaries.  Chamoun  appealed  formally  for  US  assis- 
tance tinder  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine,-^ 

Intervention.  The  civil  strife  in  Lebanon  had  been  foreseen 
by  US  contingency  planners.  During  the  early  months  of  1958 
US  planning  for  intervention  had  been  completed  and  the  al- 
located forces  were  maintained  at  high  states  of  readiness. 
At  the  time  of  Chamoun’ s call  for  assistance  a US  Marines 
Battalion  Landing  Team  was  only  twelve  hours  sailing  time 
from  Lebanon.  This  BLT  landed  on  the  beach  outside  Beirut 
on  the  afternoon  of  15  July  and  moved  overland  to  the  air- 
port to  set  up  security.  A second  BLT  landed  early  the  next 
morning  and  also  moved  overland  to  relieve  the  first  BLT; 
the  first  BLT  was  then  tasked  with  securing  the  port  facil- 
ities in  Beirut  to  support  a build-up  of  supplies  ashore. 

By  25  July  6,600  Marines  organized  into  four  BLTs  and  4,000 
soldiers  from  an  airborne  task  force  of  the  US  24th  Infan- 
try Division  in  Germany  had  arrived  in  Lebanon  along  with 
their  tanks,  artillery,  and  some  air  support. 

The  landing  and  logistic  build-up  proceeded  rela- 
tively smoothly.  Initial  problems  of  military-civil  coord- 
ination were  encountered,  however,  when  the  Commander  of  the 
Landing  Forces,  General  Wade,  resisted  a Lebanese  request  to 
diveit  his  troops  to  safeguard  the  home  of  President  Cha- 
moun. A major  mishap  was  narrowly  averted  when  the  move  of 
the  Marines  to  the  port  was  blocked  by  elements  of  the  Leba- 
nese Army  who  were  under  instructions  to  resist  the  American 
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move  by  force.  Fortunately,  both  problems  were  resolved 

without,  resort  to  violence  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  pre- 
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nerve  Lebanese  prestige. 


Results . The  American  intervention  was  accomplished  with- 
out unfavorable  effects.  The  prompt  response  of  American 
forces  emphasized  US  determination  to  support  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  region  and  to  honor  US  commitments.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Lebanon  was  preserved,  if,  in  fact,  the  Syrlauns 
had  ever  threatened  a takeover.  American  emissaries  nego- 
tiated an  end  to  the  civil  war  by  arranging  the  replacement 
of  Chamoun  by  General  Chehab,  the  restoration  of  the  ous- 
ted Moslem  leaders , and  a more  neutralist  orientation  of  the 
country.  Egyptian  sensitivities  were  so  provoked  by  the 
American  intervention  that  the  Arab  League  agreed  to  a De- 
claration of  Non-Intervention  in  each  other's  internal  af- 
fairs, thus  providing  the  diplomatic  cover  tinder  which  US 
troops  could  be  withdrawn. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  British  conducted  an 
airlift  of  forces  into  Jordan  at  approximately  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  American  intervention 
In  Lebanon.  The  British  Intervention  was  also  successful. 


Analysis,  The  purpose  of  the  US  intervention  in  Lebanon  was 
threefold:  first,  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Lebanon} 

second,  to  honor  an  American  commitment  under  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine  ( and  thus  maintain  American  credibility)}  third, 
to  protect  American  lives.  These  objectives  were  all 
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clearly  stated  at  the  time. 
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The  strategic  objectives  in  the  intervention  were 
twofold:  first,  to  effect  the  prompt  movement  into  Lebanon 
of  a demonstrably  powerful  force?  second,  to  be  prepared  to 
conduct  whatever  military  operations  might  become  necessary 
to  preserve  Lebanese  territorial  integrity  without  arousing 
the  hostility  of  the  Lebanese  people, 

The  tactical  objectives  of  the  Lebanese  operation 
were,  first,  control  of  the  airfield  and  port  facilities, 

second,  establish  local  security  and  be  prepared  to  move 
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to  other  areas  to  conduct  operations  if  necessary. 

The  military  intervention  in  Lebanon  accomplished 
the  national  purpose  of  honoring  the  commitment  under  the 
Elsenhower  Doctrine,  The  timing  of  this  intervention  was 
quite  delicate,  however.  Though  Chamoun  had  begun  to  re- 
quest US  help  in  Hay,  the  US  felt  it  must  not  move  until 
there  was  clear  evidence  of  some  external  threat  to  Lebanon, 
The  coup  in  Iraq  seemed  to  provide  the  sense  of  urgency  ne- 
cessary for  the  US  to  aot  upon  the  gradually  mounting  evi- 
dence of  Syrian  Involvement.  Protecting  the  borders  and 
safeguarding  American  lives  were  contingency  missions  which. 
In  fac*,  never  developed* 

The  strategic  objectives  were  accomplished.  The  US 
forces  in  Lebanon  could  have  conducted  vigorous  operations 
against  any  Syrian  move  across  the  border.  However,  the 
ability  of  the  US  forces  to  stand  against  a determined  guer- 
illa effort  Inside  Lebanon  or  defeat,  a major  Syrian  attack 
aided  by  air  support  from  the  Soviets  was  highly  question- 
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Strategic  capabilities  in  general  proved  adequate 
to  Implement  the  strategic  objective.  The  operation  had 
been  planned  in  some  detail.  Problems  were  discovered  upon 
execution,  of  course,  including  some  difficulty  in  deploy- 
ing tactical  air  support  from  the  US  and  various  sanitation 
and  health  problems.  Had  the  US  forces  been  committed  to 
combat  from  the  outset  these  difficulties  may  have  been 
significant.  However,  the  plan  worked  well  enough  to  ac- 
complish the  overall  strategic  objective  in  the  face  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  that  time. 

US  military  strategy  was  closely  coordinated  with 
the  other  elements  of  power.  The  timing  of  the  interven- 
tion, as  previously  mentioned  , was  driven  by  the  diploma- 
tic requirements  rather  than  the  military  capabilities. 

Also,  the  intervention  was  coordinated  concurrently  through 
the  UN,  though  the  US  did  act  before  the  UN  reached  a con* 
sensus.  The  US  also  consulted  with  its  European  allies  be- 
fore launching  the  intervention*  Even  sore  fundamentally, 
the  military  strategy  was  nicely  meshed  with  the  situation 
inside  Lebanon.  With  the  struggle  for  power  threatening  to 
split  the  country  apart,  US  forces  managed  to  convey  a sense 
of  neutrality  which  avoided  provocation  to  either  side,  US 
forces  made  no  attempt  to  support  President  Chaaoun  per- 
so/mally  but  neither  did  they  try  to  force  hi*  departure 
when  the  new  president  had  been  elected.  US  forces  made  no 
attempt  to  eliminate  dissident  elements  inside  the  Arab 
quarter  of  Beirut  or,  late:  'aside  the  Christian  quarter. 

bU  tactical  capabilities  adequately  supported  the 
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military  strategy  adopted.  US  forces  arrived  with  enough 
strength  to  react  to  any  of  several  contingencies.  Heli- 
copter support  provided  rapid  mobility  and  surveillance 
throughout  the  area  while  offshore  Naval  support  could  have 
supplemented  the  firepower  in  the  landing  area  at  Beirut. 
Several  commentators  felt  that  the  US  strength  was  exces- 
sive. This  point  is  certainly  arguable  in  view  of  the  con- 
tingency missions  which  the  task  force  received.  Ir.  gener- 
al, it  could  be  argued  that  the  strength  was  excessive  .-uly 
if  the  preponderant  strength  destabilized  the  situation,  if 
the  requirement  for  the  large  and  powerful  force  delayed  the 
response  unaoceptably,  or  if  the  strength  deployed  overtaxed 
US  capabilities  to  react  elsewhere.  Only  the  latter  condi- 
tion could  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Lebanon  intervention; 
but  the  intervention  served  the  useful  purpose  6f  demonstra- 
ting the  need  for  Increased  airlift  capacity  which  was  later 
developed.  Proa  the  diplomatic  viewpoint  the  force  deployed 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  excessive. 

The  tactical  objectives  selected  were  appropriate 
for  the  Intervention.  The  airfield  and  port  coaolex  were 
key  because  they  provided  the  means  of  build-up  and  resup- 
ply in  the  area.  An  additional  factor  enhancing  their  de- 
sirability was  that  they  appeared  to  be  securahle  without 
initiating'  hostilties  with  the  Lebanese  Army.  Later  Amex'i- 
oan  forces  were  deployed  outside  the  densely  populated  areas 
of  Beirut  and'  were  protected  from  loo*l  harassment  and 
sniping  by  units  of  the  Lebanese  Army.  US  forces  were  kept 
in  e defensive  posture  prepared  for  rapid  deployment  else- 
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where  In  Lebanon. 

In  short,  the  diplomatic  and  military  factors  were 
nicley  meshed  In  the  Lebanon  intervention.  The  strategic 
and  tactical  objectives  were  compatible  with  the  overall 
purposes,  and  tactical  methods  and  procedures  were  carefully 
coordinated  to  support  diplomatic  prerequisites. 

Assignment  of  comparative  evaluations.  The  national  objec- 
tives, situational  constraints,  military  objectives  and 
methods,  and  policy  coordination  factors  were  assigned  eval- 
uations as  shown  in  Table  IV-3  below. 

Table  IV-3 

Comparative  Bvaluations  - Lebanon 
Comparative  Aspect  Evaluation  Assigned 


National  objectives 
-defend 

-suppor  t/s  tabi 1 i z* 

-coerce 

-seize 


• secondary 
. primary 

• tertiary 


Situational  constraints 

-location  • • • . . moderate 

•opposition  • . . • . low 

-military  capabilities  of  intervening  state  low 
-inconsistency  of  policies  • • • • low 

-lack  of  public  support  • • . . . low 

-risks  of  escalation  • . ...  low 


Military  objectives  and  methods 

-lack  of  clarity  of  strategic  objectives 
-lack  of  coordination  of  tactical  and 
strategic  objectives  . • . . 

-economy  of  military  power  . • 

-overt  violenco  * . . . 

-lack  of  political  constraint  . 


• low 

• low 

• low 
. low 
. low 


Policy  coordination  factors 

-lack  of  1 independence  of  military  effort  . 


high 
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Table  IV-3  (cont  1 mu  c! ) 


Comparative  Aspect 


K valuation  Assigned 


-constraint  from  international 
organisations  . . . • moderate 

-lack  of  diplomatic  communication 
with  opposition  ....  moderate 

-lack  of  moral/legal  Justifiability  . . low 


Deployment  to  Kuwait  (1961) 

By  1961  the  tide  of  Nasser's  Pan-Araolso  had  begun 
to  recede;  national  self-interest  was  reasserting  itself  at 
a force  in  Arab  politics.  When  Kuwait  received  its  indepen- 
dence from  Britain  in  June,  1961,  the  strong-man  ruler  of 
Iraq,  General  Kassem,  moved  to  annex  the  new  state.  The 
British  intervention  at  the  request  of  Kuwait  demonstrates 
how  Western  military  Interventions  have  succeeded  by  play- 
ing off  regional  powers  against  one  another  to  develop  local 
support. 

Background.  Founded  as  a trading  villa*  u ;n  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Kuwait  emerged  as  a British  protectorate  after 
World  War  1.  With  the  development  of  its  tremendous  o‘ i re- 
sources in  the  late  19^0's,  the  sheikhdom  grew  rapidly  in 
population  and  wealth.  In  1961  Kuwait  was  granted  full  in- 
dependence from  Britain  and  Joined  the  Arab  League.  Almost 
immediately  General  Kassem  announced  that  Kuwait  was  only  a 
province  of  Iraq  and  that  ho  intended  to  annex  it.  There 
were  simultaneous  reports  o;  threatening  troop  deployments 
Inside  Iraq,  and  on  30  June  Kuwait  formally  requested  min- 


- try  assistance  from  Bri',utn  and  Saudi  Arabia „ 

British  interests  in  the  region  had  developed  from 
i ‘ ;trategle  location  'ilorsg,  the  route  to  India,  During  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Britain  had  become  involved  in  supporting 
a number  of  the  local  rulers  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  When 
Turkey  entered  World  War  I on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers, 
Britain  took  advantage  of  the  nationalist  movements  blos- 
soming throughout  the  Kiddle  East  to  strike  at  Ottoman 
power.  British  presence  in  the  area  remained  strong  after 
World  War  I,  and  the  exploitation  of  oil  reserves  in  the 
1940 *s  generated  a further  push  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Even 
after  granting  Kuwait  full  independence,  Britain  retained  a 
defense  commitment  to  the  new  country.**1  The  British  com- 
mitment was  buttressed  by  a strong-interest  in  maintaining 
access  to  Kuwait *s  oil,  in  preventing  Communist  Influence  in 
the  region,  and  in  preserving  British  influence  'with  other 
states  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

British  Intervention.  British  response  displayed  none  of 
the  ambivalence  of  the  Sues  crisis  of  1956.  Not  only  did 
Britain  have  strong  interests  in  Kuwait,  but  also  the  Iraqi 
claim  fulled  to  attract  the  support  of  other  Arab  countries. 

In  a purely  defensive  posture  British  troops  com- 
menced debarkation  in  Kuwait  within  two  days  after  the  call 
for  assistance.  Within  a week  nearly  6000  troops  and  two 
air  squadrons  were  on  station  in  Kuwait,  and  a few  days  la- 
ter a British  aircraft  carrier  arrived  in  support,  k small 
detachment  from  Baud!  Arabia  also  deployed  to  Kuwait. 


British  forces,  encountered  no  armed  resistance  ' ur- 
the  operation. 

Results.  The  British  Intervention  to  assist  Kuwait  was 
relatively  successful.  The  military  build-up  was  accom- 
plished smoothly.  The  Iraqi’s  wei*e  apparently  deterred  ; r cm 
carrying  out  their  threat  of  annexation,  though  rt.ey  cr-.b- 
ably  could  have  Initially  gained  local  superiority  over  the 
British  forces.  The  British  intervention  aroused  pretests 
from  bgypt,  but  the  Arab  League  nevertheless  supported  Bri- 
tish actions  by  providing  eventually  between  2000  and  gOOu 
Arab  troops  to  help  protect  Kuwait  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  forces.  Without  engaging  in  armed  combat,  Bri- 
tain had  used  military  forces  to  reaffirm  her  interests  in 
the  area  and  had  managed  to  attract  Arab  political  support 
critical  tc  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  units. 

Analysis.  British  diplomatic  alms  in  Kuwait,  appeared  to  be 
twofold:  first,  to  honor  a commitment  mad#  guarantee  the 
independence  of  a new  country;  second,  to  preserve  stability 
and  British  influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

The  strategic  military  objective  was  to  move  forces 
into  the  area  in  a demonstration' of  British  power.  These 
movements  were  strictly  deterrent  in  nature,  since  the  Iraqi 
forces  had  not  crossed,  the  border  to  saw*  good  their  threat* 

The  tactical  objective  of  the  British  forces  wan  to 
prepare  a defense.  The  British  forces  staged  free  the  Ku- 
wait airport  set  up  a light  screening  force  along  tic 
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border  in  order  to  .lock  enemy  approaches  into  Kuwait  city. 


The  strategic  movement  into  the  area  was  well  suited 
to  demonstrate  British  commitment.  The  ruler  of  Kuwait  had 
ai  i,  ■'Jii.f'O  publicly  for  help,  and,  with  Britain  generally  com- 
mitted to  all  the  Persian  Gulf  states  except  Iraq,  any 
failure  to  respond  would  have  severely  weakened  British  In- 

t 

* 

! fluence. 

i 

i 

j The  intervention  was  well  coordinated  with  the  other 

i elements  of  power.  Britain  was  quick  to  seize  upon  dlpio- 

| ; 

matlc  support  from  the  Arab  League.  This  support  „iot  only  I 

lent  added  legitimacy  to  British  intervention  but  also  an 
effective  mode  for  terminating  successfully  the  operation.*^ 
Moreover,  the  intervention  succeeded  oecause  it  dls- 
regarded  Important  elements  of  military  planning  in  order  to 
emphasize  diplomatic  objectives.  The  intervention  was  ap- 
parently made  without  a care fully  prepared  plan  of  war, 

Units  were  committed  piecemeal  as  they  became  available  and  5 

were  not  at  full  strength  for  seven  days.  But  even  with  the 
British  force  at  its  full  strength  Iraqi  superiority  lr. 
tanks,  artillery*  and  infantry  was .. apparent. ^ Violent  sand- 
' storms  in  the  area  would  have  severely  restricted  the  avail- 
ability of  the  closft  air  support  upon  which  the  British 
would  have  been  dependent  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of. 
arlilory  and  antitank  weapons.  While  the  strategic  move- 
ment itself  was  accomplished  satisfactorily  in  llgt  of  its 
diplomatic  objectives,  the  success  of  the  British  venture 


against  & determined  Iraqi  thrust  was  problematical. 

Tactical  objectives  and  dispositions  were,  in  par- 
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Considerations:  of  Arab  solidarity  probably  ruled  out  any  di- 
rect thrust  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait  city  itself,  yet  this  was 
the  area  which  the  British  had  prepared  to  defend,  A more 
likely  course  of  action  might  have  been  seizure  of  the  Ku- 
waiti oil  fields,  located  near  the  Iraqi  border. ^ Certain- 
ly the  Iraqi  forces  in  the  area  were  capable  of  pushing  the 
British  screening  forces  out  of  the  area,  seizing  the  oil 
fields,  and  thus  requiring  the  British  to  fight  their  way 
back  in  again  at  the  risk  of  destroying  the  installations 


there. 


? Q . * 


In  actual  fact,  the  British  intervention  was  wall 
coordinated  diplomat* cal ly  and  seemed  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives whic-h  it  assumed.  Whether  it-  actually  deterred  a 
serious  Iraqi  takeover  attempt  cannot  be  known,  however. 
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Assignment  of  comparative  evaluations.  The  national  ob- 
jectives, situational  constraints,  military  objectives  and 
methods,  and  policy  coordination  factors  were  assigned 
evaluations  as  shown  below  in  Table  IV-^. 


Table  IV-4 

Comparative  Evaluations  - Kuwait 


Comparative  Aspect 


Evaluation  As3igrod 


National  objectives 
-defend 

-support /stabilize 

-coerce 

-seize 


tertiary 

secondary 

primary 


Situational  constraints 
-location 


. moderate 


Table  IV-4  (continued) 


Comparative  Aspect 

Evaluation  Assigned 

-opposition  ... 

-military  capabilities  of 

* 

• 

• 

moderate 

K 

intervening  state  . . . 

• 

* 

• 

low 

1 

-inconsistency  of  policies  . 

♦ 

• 

• 

low 

-lack  of  oubllc  support  . . 

• 

• 

• 

low 

-risk:;  of  escalation  ... 

• 

• 

• 

low 

Military  cojectives  and  methods 

i . 

i 

-lack  of  cirri ty  of  strategic 
objectives  . • . 

-lack  of  coordination  of  tactical 

• 

• 

• 

low 

! 

i 

and  strategic  objectives  . 

• 

• 

* 

high 

| 

-economy  of  military  power 

• 

• 

• 

high 

i 

-overt  violence 

• 

• 

• 

low 

| 

-political  constraint  . . 

• 

• 

* . 

moderate 

1 

i 

Policy  coordination  factors 

< 

j 

\ 

-lack  of  independence  of 
military  efforts 
-constraint  from  international 

• 

• 

♦ 

high 

i 

i 

» 

organizations  . . 

-lack  of  diplomatic  communication 

• 

• 

• 

low 

( 

with  opposition  . . 

-lack  of  moral/legal 

• 

• 

• 

moderate 

i 

justifiability  . . 

• 

• 

• 

low 

Deployment  to  Thailand  (1962) 

As  the  1961  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos  began  to  un- 
ravel in  the  early  months  of  1962,  Pathet  Lao  forces  resumed 
their  military  offensive  in  the  northwestern  portion  of 
Laos,  In  a perhaps  deliberately  ambiguous  move  the  US  de- 
ployed several  thousand  Marines  and  soldiers  to  northeastern 
Thailand.  .The  political  factors  involved  in  the  interven- 
tion indicate  clearly  the  complexities  associated  with  the 
coercive  deployment  of  contingency  forces. 

Background.  Guaranteed  independence  at  the  195^  Geneva  C>r- 
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ference,  Laos  was  unstable  almost  from  the  beginning.  The 
Geneva  Accords  provided  for  a cease-fire,  a withdrawal  oi 
forces  into  regroupment  areas,  incorporation  into  a single 
national  army,  and  supervision  by  the  International  Control 
Commission  (ICC).  The  ICC  proved  wholly  ineffective  in 
dealing  with  the  Pathet  Lao,  and  a de  facto  partition  of  the- 
country  resulted*  The  French  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
agreements  in  training  the  Laotian  forces.^  US  aid  to  sup- 
port the  army  generated  Inflation  and  corruption.  The  Path- 
et Lao  then  began  a program  of  subversion  and  terror  to  ex- 
tend their  influence.  By  the  late  1950‘s  leadership  had  be- 
gun to  change  hands  rapidly,  with  each  leader  pursuing  a dif- 
ferent policy  with  the  Communits.  Meanwhile,  Pathet  Lao  in- 
fluence and  control  in  the  countryside  continued  to  expand. 

US  policy  towards  Laos  was  unsettled.  The  US  had 
favored  a non-'Communist  Laos,  but  then  switched  some  sup- 
port to  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  a man  who  was  known  to  favor 
collaboration  with  the  Pathet  Lao.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
US  continued  to  support  right  wing  elements  in  Laotian  poli- 
tics. Some  alterations  in  US  support  could  be  Justified  as 
attempts  to  prevent  the  US  from  becoming  hostage  to  local 
anti -Communists , but  much  of  the  ambiguity  stemmed  from  the 
uncertainty  of  American  aims.  However,  the  US  was  committed 
to  protect  Laos  against  external  aggression  through  a proto- 
col to  the  SEATO  treaty. ^ 

Naturally,  the  presence  of  a nearby  and  successful 
insurgenoy  disturbed  Thailand.  But  even  more  disturbing  to 
the  Thai  leaders  was  President  Kennedy's  policy  of  seeking 
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neutralization  of  Laos  through  a second  Geneva  Conference  in 
1961.  This  seemed  to  undercut  the  US  commitment  to  Thai- 
land tnrough  the  3EAT0  treaty.  During  March,  1962,  the  Thai 
foreign  minister  visited  Washington  and  was  given  assurances 

|iQ 

that  the  US  would  honor  Its  SEATG  commitment  to  Thailand.  0 


- ? 
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The  crisis.  n 7 May,  1962,  Pathet  Lao  forces  launched  a 
full-scale  attack  In  nothwest  Laos  in  flagrant  breach  of  the 
cease-fire  which  had  been  established  In  1961.  Royal  Lao 
defense  forces  in  the  area  quickly  crumbled  and  fled  across 
the  border  into  Thailand.  The  attack  was  certainly  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  bargaining  leverage  at  Geneva;  it  may  have 
been  a prelude  to  an  attempt  to  overrun  all  of  Laos  or  to 
attack  into  Thailand.  The  attack  was  a dramatic  challenge 
to  the  SEaTO  warning  of  Harch,  1961,  that  if  active  military 
attempts  to  obtain  control  of  Laos  continued,  SEATO  would 
take  action.^ 

US  response.  On  18  Kay,  1962,  the  first  contingent  of  US 
Karines  landed  In  Thailand.  Their  deployment  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a carefully  orchestrated  scenario  of  preparations. 
Eventually,  as  many  as  6,000  US5  troops  were  deployed  in 
camps  along  the  Laotian  border  in  northeast  Thailand.  These 
forces  were  joined  by  small  contingents  of  air  and  ground 
forces  from  the  British  and  «ustralians.  US  troops  did  not 
engage  ir,  combat;  in  fact,  many  apparently  had  no  live  ao- 
munitlon.  The  troops  remained  in  Thailand  for  several 

aomhr.  with  the  first  elements  departing  in  July  1962,  and 
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other  elements  remaining  until  the  nest  year. 
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Results.  The  results  of  the  intervention  are  difficult  to 
assess.  Certainly  the  presence  of  troops  did  not  deter  the 
Pathet  Lao  from  continuing  their  offensive,  the  May  offen- 
sive resumed  about  one  week  after  US  troops  had  arrived. 
Further,  the  deployment  may  have  stiffened  the  position  of 
the  right-wing  Laotian  elements  who  were  resisting  the  set- 
tlement at  Geneva.  The  deployment  probably  succeeded  in  re- 
assuring the  Thais  that  the  US  would  honor  its  commitment  to 
them,  however,  and  it  also  preserved  some  credibility  for 
SLATO.  The  Intervention  also  seems  to  have  strengthened  the 
hand  of  the  Soviet  peacemakers  at  Geneva  who  were  trying  to 
urge  a settlement  on  their  allies.  In  the  end,  agreement 
was  reached  at  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1962,  and  a "troika  M 
government  was  imposed  on  the  area,  Thailand  was  not  direct- 
ly attacked  or  threatened,  and  most  US  troops  were  soon 
withdrawn. 


Analysis.  The  US  objectives  in  the  ituerv# utlon  were  two- 
fold: first,  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  Communists  to  ne- 
gotiate the  neutralisation  of  Laos;  second,  to  reassure  and 
be  prepared  to  protect  Thailand  should  the  Pathet  Lao  at- 
tempt to  exploit  their  successes,^  An  important  factor  is. 
the  decision  to  deploy  American  troops,  deriv  1 the 

desire  to  reassure  Thailand,  may  have  been  the  need  to  pro- 
tect American  credibility. 

US  military  objectives  at  the  strategic  level  were 
to  e^v®  the  designated  force  into  Th'»l  5 >n«t  and  be  prepared 
for  further  contingencies.*^ 


At  the  tactical  level,  the  force  was  sent  to  nortn- 
'lhull.iti-1  1 r<  arc;*.*:  remote  from  t.he  larger  populated  ar- 
ea.*-. !ie:»*i -juar ter::  f«.r  the  /ores  was  at  Xiong  Khong,  hear 

the  Laotian  ouraer. 

The  movement  of  military  forces  was  intended  to  de- 
monstrate US  concern  at  the  aggravated  breach  of  the  cease- 
fire, Movement  of  US  forces  into  Thailand  seemed  to  suggest 
that  any  action  directed  against  Thailand  would  be  met.  by  US 
forces.  The  possible  role  of  these  forces  in  Laos  was  left 
deliberately  unclear.  That  is,  the  military  strategy  was  a 
hal I — way  measure  calculated  to  Intensify  diplomatic  pressure 
upon  the  Communist  side  without  closing  off  US  options.  The 
US  forces  were  apparently  under  no  instructions  to  enter 
Laos  upon  spool  fled  preconditions,  nor  were  they  disposed  or 
equipped  to  defend  Thailand  without  substantial  additional 
preparation.^  Further  decisions  would  have  been  required 
!"h4  the  coercion  not  been  effective  it.  preventing  an  open 
confrontation  with  the  UP;  the  President  had  left  his  way 
rpen  to. at**  those  decisions  at  the  time  of  the  uahllenpe. 

Tne  deployment  appears  to  have  been  made  efficiently 
^•a  eouU  proudly  have  been  sustained  indefinitely  at  that 
a;  <.os?al  "sent,  In  fact,  on  several  occasions  in  the 
preceding  rive  aontbs  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  pre- 
?*fe*  *'!>j.?lwe»,rv  plans  for  ccamSttlng  large  forces  into 
beast  possibly  as  many  as  1^0,000  aen^  however, 

:*»e  *V»0^  fien  wi.ft  were  actually  deployed  would  have  been  ln- 
a.>e:‘*a:e  in  undertake  any  effective  Military  action  hou  r« 

* ; ni naa v i r threa*  they  represented  been  challenged  in  * 


bat.  The  deployment  was  thus  intrinsically  risky  from  .j. 
military  viewpoint. 

However,  the  deployment  was  well  coordinated  with 
other  elements  of  national  Influence  and  with  the  previous 
record  of  US  actions  in  the  area.  The  US  had  exerted  pres- 
sure directly  upon  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961 , and  continued 
private  discussions  with  the  Soviets  after  the  deployment. 

The  US  had  also  indirectly  threatened  the  deployment  of  for- 
ces. Indian  help  was  enlisted  to  appeal  for  neutralization 
of  the  area.  By  the  time  the  forces  were  actually  deployed 
the  limited  extent  of  US  aims  in  the  area  can  be  assumed  to 
have  been  well  understood  by  all  parties.  The  effect  of  the 
coordination  was  to  minimize  the  risks  that  the  military  for- 
ces deployed  would  actually  engage  in  combat,  while  the  de- 
ployment simultaneously  demonstrated  the  US  willingness  to 
take  the  next  step  if  need  be.  Obviously,  the  deployment 
had  implications  for  US  resolve  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

h&  mentioned  above,  in  this  intervention  purely  mil- 
itary considerations  were  subordinated  to  diplomatic  con- 
cerns. Thus  the  US  troops  were  sent  in  (militarily)  inad- 
equate numbers,  lacking  supporting  equipment,  including  suf- 
ficient ammunition,  and  were  not  effectively  deployed  to  con- 
duct military  operations.  In  retrospect  the  deployment  indi- 
cated Just  how  closely  military  requirements  might  be  tailor- 
ed to  convey  a desired  diplomatic  me.snare. 

assignment  of  comparative  evaluations.  The  n. it) until  objec- 
tives, situational  constralntn,  military  objectives  and 
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arid  policy  coordination  factors  were  assigned  evaj- 
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u tl.J*'ns  an  shown  in  Table  IV-5  below. 


Table  IV-5 

Comparative  Evaluations  - Thailand 


Comparative  Aspect  Evaluation  Assigned 


National  objectives 

• 

-defend  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

... 

-support/stabilize  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

secondary 

-coerce  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

primary 

-seize  • 

• 

’ • 

• 

• 

• 

— — — 

Situational  constraints 

-location  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

low 

-opposition  • 

-military  capabilities  of 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

moderate 

intervening  state  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

moderate 

-inconsistency  of  policies 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

low 

-lack  of  public  support 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

low 

-risks  of  escalation  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

moderate 

Military  objectives  and  methods 

-lack  of  clarity  of  strategic 

objectives  • 

• 

• 

• 

9 

• 

high 

-lack  of  coordination  of  tactical 

and  strategic  objectives 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

high 

-economy  of  military  power 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

high 

-overt  violence  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

low 

-lack  of  political  constraint 

• 

• 

• 

• 

low 

Policy  coordination  factors 

-lack  of  independence  of 

military  effort 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

high 

-constraint  from  international 

organizations 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

low 

-lack  of  diplomatic  communication 

with  opposition 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

low 

-lack  of  moral/legal  Justifiability 

• 

• 

• 

moderate 

Engagement  In  Vietnam  (1964-65) 

In  1964  the  US  was  deeply  involved  In  an  advisory 
and  support  role  In  the  war  in  Soutneast  Asia*  However, 
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increasingly  Intense  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  had  not 
brought  success  to  the  South  Vietnamese  government.  The 
1963  coup  which  had  overthrown  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  had  provoked 
several  successive  coups  and  resulted  in  increased  demoral- 
ixation  and  defeatism  in  the  South,  By  it  hau  oecorr.e 

clear  that  the  US  sacked  governments  in  the  South  would  not 
survive  if  the  existing  US  policies  were  continued.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  evaluation  the  US  embarked  on  a calculated 

/ 

program  of  intensifying  the  pressures  on  North  Vietnam  to 
cease  supporting  and  organizing  the  war  i r.  the  South.  The 
failure  of  this  graduated  escalation  provides  important  In- 
sight into  the  problems  of  coercive  intervention. 


Background . US  interests  in  Vietnam  developed  slowly  after 
World  War  II.  But  containment,  the  US  response  to  the  pat- 
tern of  world-wide  Communist  aggression,  had  obvious  impli- 
cations for  resisting  a Communist-led  insurrection.  Com- 
munist successes  in  China  provided  further  stimulus  to  help 
the  French  defeat  the  insurgency  ir.  Indochina,  It  could  al- 
so be  argued  that  aid  to  the  French  in  Indochina  was  a quid 
quo  pro  for  French  support  of  US  ideas  about  the  rearmament 
of  Wustera  Europe;  In  Kay,  1950,  the  US  decided  to  support 
the  French  effort  ir.  Indochina  against  the  Viet  Kinh.  By 
195^  (-'S  aid  was  estimated  to  be  financing  78$  of  the  cost  of 
the  French  military  action  there.*’  President  Eisenhower 
considered  direct  U:;  military  intervention  on  the  eve  of 
the  French  loan  at  JMon  eien  Phu  but  was  dissuaded  by  the 
prospect  of  a large  around  war  ' •:  an  la. 
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However,  w!  tr.  the  French  wltharawa.1  from  Gouthount 
Aria  via  the  Geneva  Conference  of  195^  the  US  be  can  a more 
direct  role  in  the  area.  Through  the  formation  of  SEAT  3 in 
1954  a direct  US  commitment  for  collective  security  in  the 
area  was  assumed. ^ US  advisors  and  military  aid  began  to 
arrive  in  South  Vietnam  in  1957 » and  the  US  soxjght  to  de- 
velop in  the  South  a conventional  army  to  repel  an  invasion 
from  the.  North.  The  US  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  was 
reaffirmed  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  to  which  the  US  was 
committed  was  never  completely  secure  in  power.  Diem  was  a 
rer.uine  anti -Comruni st  nationalist  and  became  increasingly 
powerful  vender  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai,  but  the  South  was  rent 
by  factional  disputes  among  the  Buddhist  sects  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  residual  Communist  elements.  The  government 
devoted  its  initial  efforts  to  consolidating  its  position 
against  the  Buddhist  factions  and  their  private  armies  and 
ignored  the  provision  of  the  Geneva  Accords  which  called  for 
national  elections  to  decide  the  Issue  of  reunification.  By 
1957  the  Communists  had  begun  a campaign  of  subversion  and 
terror  designed  to  destroy  the  government  in  the  South.  The 
oro^ram  wan  effective  and  the  grip  of  the  Saigon  government 
on  many  rural  areas  was  lost.  Unable  to  secure  control  of 
the  countryside.  Increasingly  threatened  from  within,  the 
government  of  Diem  gradually  folded  inward.  The  economic, 
social,  and  political  reforms  necessary  to  extend  the  gov- 
ernment’s authority  could  not  be  effected,  and  a struggle 
with,  the  insurgents  by  force  of  arms  began. 
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By  1961  the  situation  In  the  Douth  In  cl  become  so  b:.- 
that  an  American  investigative  mission  recommended  the  de- 
ployment of  a US  military  task  force  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese. ^ Instead,  more  advisors,  supplies,  and  heli- 
copters were  dispatched.  Despite  some  initial  success  with 
this  escalation  of  the  conflict,  the  South  Vietnamese  cou!" 
not  gain  decisive  advantage,  and  the  government  begar.  to 
lose  troops  arid  territory  at  an  alarming  rate.  By  196 3 it 
had  become  apparent  to  many  In  the  US  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  not  win  with  Diem  as  their  leader.  With  a 
great  deal  of  ambivalence  the  US  conducted  a series  of  dis- 
cussions wi  tii  various  South  Vietnamese  army  officers  which 
culminated  in  Diem's  overthrow  and  assasinatior,  in  November, 
1963. 

The  change  in  leadership  in  the  South  proved  nc 
answer  to  the  challenge  posed  by  the  Viet  Cong,  however. 

A chain  of  coups  rivetted  the  South's  military  Interest  on 
its  own  capital,  while  mobilization  for  and  direction  of  the- 
war  suffered.  In  the  meantime  the  Communist  expansion  of 
control  in  the  countryside  continued  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese presence  became  more  noticeable. 

Changing  the  pattern  of  American  intervention.  As  early  as 
December,  1963,  the  Corornander-i r.-Chi ef , Pacific  (CINCPACi, 
had  advocated  a bombing  campaign  to  increase  pressure 
against  the  North  lr.  response  for  its  support  of  the  war  in 
the  South* ^ Though  these  recommenda 1 1 ons  were  not  accept  ed 
military  action  against  the  North  continued  to  be  stunted:  u 
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serler  of  c-  vert  operations  by  the  bouth  Vietnamese  against 
the  North  was  approved.  These  raids  Into  the  North  were  in- 
tensified in  the  early  months  of  196*1.  But  in  August  a US 
Navy  destroyer  on  an  electronic  reconnaissance  mission  off 
the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  was  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese 
vessels,  apparently  under  the  belief  that  it  was  support- 
ing the  raids. ^ US  aircraft  retaliated  in  a strike  at  PT 
boat  bases  ar.d  oi  l storage  depots  at  Vinh. 

World  and  US  public  opinion  supported  the  retalia- 
tory raids,  and  President  Johnson  emerged  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident,  with  a broad  Congressional  endorsement. 

When  he  won  election  to  the  Presidency  by  a landslide  mar-, 
t'ln,  his  options  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
were  considerably  expanded.  He  Initiated  an  intense  Execu- 
tive branch  review  of  Vietnam  policy  in  a search  for  new 
solutions.  This  review  generated  a consensus  in  favor  of  a 
two-phased  escalation  of  the  War:  Phase  I included  inten- 
sified air  activity  over  Laos  and  a continuation  of  covert 

actions  against  the  North;  Phase  II  was  to  consist  of  n sus- 
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tained  and  in tens] Tying  air  campaign  against  the  North. 

Phase  I was  implemented  almost  Immediately,  in  December,  but. 
Phase  II  was  deterred  until  General  Khanh  could  brine  the 
bouth  Vietnamese  yo'err.mer.t  into  some  semblance  of  stability. 

Viet  Co nr  mortar  attacks  on  US  installations  at 
plelku  and  r.hon  in  February,  1965,  sparked  the  decision 
to  move  to  Phase  11.  The  Executive  review  had  recommended 
Phase  i because  there  seemed  no  viable  alternative;  with 
the  Viet  Cong,  attacks  meet  within  t.he  Admlnlst  ration  .1  •• 
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that,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  this  was  the  time  to  es re- 
late. 

The  first  sets  of  air  strikes  in  February  were  a~ 
gain  retaliatory,  in  response  to  the  mortar  attack  at  P3eiku, 
but  later  raids  were  Justified  only  by  a general  reference 
to  the  bellicose  activities  of  the  North. ^ Targetting  for 
the  initial  raids  was  based  primarily  on  political  and  psy- 
chological factors,  but  by  the  end  of  March,  1965*  opinion 
within  the  Administration  had  hardened  to  support  a bombing 
campaign  directed  more  toward  interfering  with  the  North's 
capability  to  sustain  the  war  in  the  South.  4 

By  April  it  became  apparent  that  the  bombing  alone 
was  insufficient  to  force  a conclusion  to  the  war.  In  an 
attempt  to  assuage  world  and  domestic  opinion,  President 
Johnson  dramatized  the  peaceful  aims  of  the  US  by  offering 
to  start  negotiations  with  the  Vietnamese  without  precondi- 
tions; Johnson  also  promised  to  commit  US  aid  to  a billion 

dollar  Mekong  River  Basin  development  scheme  In  which  the 
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North  Vietnamese  could  participate.  North  Vietnam  re- 
jected the  offer  of  talks  by  issuing  its  Four  Points  Program 
for  peace.  In  mid-May  the  Administration  made  a more  con- 
certed effort  to  initiate  negotiations  by  ordering  an  unpub- 
licized bombing  halt  for  six  days.  No  favorable  North  Viet- 
namese response  was  received,  and  bombing  was  resumed. 

By  May  the  decision  had  been  made  to  plateau  the 
bombing  and  redirect  Its  emphasis  toward  interdiction  of 
the  lines  of  communications  to  the  South.^  US  ground 
forces  had  been  committed  to  the  area  and  Ind  berun  to  as- 
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uurao  an  active  combat  role.  Tiy  July,  spurred  by  the  South's 
repeated  battlefield  failures,  another  change  In  government 


In  the  South,  fear  of  an  Imminent  Viet  Cong  offensive  to 
split  the  country  An  half,,  and  the  recognized  failure  of  the 
strategy  of  graduated  escalation,  the  US  planned  to  deploy 
A4  ground  combat  battalions  to  the  South. ^5  In  short,  the 
US  had  undertaken  a major  land  war  on  the  Asian  continent# 

Results.  Not  only  had  the  air  war  failed  to  produce  an  ac- 
ceptable peace  settlement,  but  it  also  did  not  succeed  in 
preventing  further  deterioration  in  the  South.  The  air  at- 
tacks provided  the  focus  at  which  international  and  domes- 
tic political  protests  could  be  directed,  and  they  greatly 
constrained  US  political  options.  With  its  flexibility  re- 
duced and  its  commitment  raised,  the  US  was  led  Inexor- 
ably to  the  assumption  of  a ground  combat  role  in  Asia,  The 
short- term  results  of  the  expanded  engagement  are  well- 
known:  an  eventual  deployment  of  more  than  a half  million 
men.  The  North  Vietnamese  plan  for  conquest  was  frustrated, 
but  at  a cost  of  mounting  domestic  political  unrest,  a finan- 
cial outlay  of  $33  million  per  year,  thousands  of  casualties, 
and  the  compromise  of  other  aims  at  home  and  abroad. 

Analysis.  US  national  objectives  in  Vietnam  were  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  Presidents  liisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson.^ 
Though  expressed  in  a variety  of  ways,  these  objectives 
tended  to  be  threefold:  first,  help  South  Vietnam  maintain 
its  independence;  second,  prevent  a Communist  takeover  Ar 
Asia:  third,  prevent  the  success  of  the  tent  case  of  "V  % 
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of  National  Liberation-  in  Vietnam.  Implicit  in  these  ob- 
jectives was  the  desire  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  me 
US  commitment  to  its  Alllies.  The  National  Security  Council 
Working  Group  on  Southeast  Asia  in  1964  recognized  two  basic 
policy  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia:  help  a government  de- 
fend its  independence,  and  work  to  preserve  in  Laos  an  inter- 
national neutralized  settlement.  The  Working  Group  noted 
that  these  policy  objectives  were  in  consideration  of  three 
factors:  first,  the  general  principle  of  helping  countries 
defend  their  freedom  against  Communist  attack  and  subver- 
sion; second,  the  specific  consequences  of  Communist  control 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  for  the  security  of,  successively, 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  the  Phiippines;  and  third.  South 
Vietnam  as  a test  case  for  the  Communist  -Wars  of  National 
Liberation"  strategy.  ' The  US  made  very  clear  that  it  did 

not  seek  the  destruction  of  North  Vietnam  nor  any  changes  in 
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the  governments  of  other  countries  in  the  area. 

The  military  strategy  of  increasing  the  pressure  on 
the  North  through  bombing  had  basically  three  objecti ves*^9 
These  were,  first,  to  signal  to  the  Communists  the  firmness 
of  US  resolve,  second,  to  boost  the  sagging  morale  of  the 
South,  and  third,  to  Impose  increased  costs  unnn  the  North. 

In  fact,  the  primary  proponents  of  bombing  disagreed  among 
themselves  on  what  its  most  important  purpose  was  to  be.  To 
McGeorge  Bundy  the  main  aim  was  to  boost  morale  in  the  South, 
though  he  acWnowi edged  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  a tem- 
porary assistance, To  Ambassador  Taylor,  the  main  benefit 
of  the  bombing  would  be  the  coercion  of  North  Vietnam  into 
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halting  its  support  of  the  war  in  the  South.  An  alterna- 
tive purpose  of  the  bombing  was  suggested  by  some:  the  bomb- 
ing would  demonstrate  to  the  other  nations  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  the  US  nad  done  all  it  could  do  and  would  thus  facili- 
tate eventual  US  disengagement.  All  of  the  high  level  de- 
cisionmakers felt  that  the  purpose  of  the  bombing  was  ba- 
sically political  and  diplomatic  rather  than  military,  that 
it  would  affect  the  morale  and  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
rather  than  their  military  capacity. 

The  initial  dispatch  of  US  ground  troops  to  the  area 
had  at  least  four  purposes:  first,  to  provide  security  for 
US  personnel  and  facilities;  second,  to  take  some  of  the  ac- 
tive combat  burden  off  the  Soutn  Vietnamese  army;  third,  to 
signal  the  seriousness  of  the  US  resolve;  and  fourth,  to 
bolster  morale  in  the  South. ' An  additional  purpose  may 
have  been  to  provide  a negotiating  lever  once  talks  had  be- 
gun and  the  bombing  in  the  North  was  stopped. The  later 
decision  to  deploy  44  battalions  represented  a change  in  ob- 
jectives to  press  for  military  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  the 

South,  though  it  was  hoped  that  sometime  before  that  stage 
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the  enemy  might  elect  to  give  up.' 

The  tactical  objectives  of  the  bombing  in  the  North 
were  selected  for  symbolic  1'ather  than  military  reasons. 

The  first  raids,  in  tlt-for-tat  fashion,  struck  in  reprisal 
at  army  barracks  and  encampments  in  the  North.  Not  until 
April  did  the  Interdiction  mission  really  become  established 
as  the  fundament  *)  tactical  objective  of  the  air  action. 
Ground  forces  were  deployed  to  areas  where  high  com;e,'V;- 


tions  of  US  personnel  were  located,  and,  as  these  forces  en- 
tered. the  active  combat  role,  they  began  to  be  deployed  i = t'-. 
areas  where  the  greatest  Viet  Cong  ground  threat  was  anti- 
cipated. 

If  one  assumed  that  the  war  was  essentially  direc- 
ted and  supported  from  the  North,  then  the  support  which  the 
military  strategy  offered  for  the  national  objectives  was 
clear.  If  the  North  could  be  dissuaded  from  its  aims,  the 
remaining  insurgent  elements  in  the  South  could  be  isolated 
and  defeated.  Unfortunately,  the  strategy  offered  little  in 
the  way  of  a fallback  position  if  it  was  not  successful.  The 
resort  to  graduated  pressure  was,  in  Itself,  a fallback  posi- 
tion, the  last  resort  for  attaining  American  aims.  If  the 
strategy  failed,  then  the  answer  was,  imolicitly,  either  a 
stronger  dose  of  the  same  medicine  or  a revision  of  US  ob- 
jectives. 

And  in  fact  the  strategic  objectives  were  unobtain- 
able for  the  level  of  commitment  the  US  was  prepared  to  make. 
The  US  policymakers  apparently  overestimated  the  coercive 
effects  which  the  air  attacks  could  generate,  despite  State 
Department  warnings  that  the  effects  would  not  be  substan- 
tial, The  bombing  threatened  the  North  with  loss  of  se- 
lected military,  transportation,  or  industrial  facilities} 
but  it  did  not  threaten  the  North  with  defeat  in  the  South. 
Even  the  eventual  concentration  on  the  lnterdi *.  .1  on  mission 
merely  increased  the  cost  to  the  North  of  supporting  the  war 
in  the  South  without  making  the  support  impossible.  The 
graduated  escalation  allowed  lime  for  the  enemy  to  react  to 
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the  US  pressures  and  sustain  Its  morale,  will,  and  physical 
support  of  the  war.  Nor  could  the  limited  numbers  of  ground 
troops  which  the  US  planned  to  deploy  provide  the  force  ra- 
tios which  past  experience  had  demonstrated  were  requisite 
for  successful  counterinsurgent  operations  in  difficult  ter- 
rain. 

Moreover,  the  US  overestimated  the  coercive  pres- 
sures which  could  be  generated  by  reaffirming  the  US  com- 
mitment, For  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  war  in  the  South 
was  essential  to  their  national  purpose;  for  them  it  was  not 
a limited  war.  Given  the  improbability  of  US  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  fact  that  the  US  had  committed  itself  not  to 
destroy  their  society,  the  North  could  afford  to  risk  the 
dangers  of  escalation,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  US  com- 
mitments elsewhere  would  eventually  detract  from  US  interest 
and  dedication  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 

The  Us  strategy  in  South  Vietnam  followed  closely 
the  pattern  of  previous  poll tical-milltary  maneuvers  in  cri- 
sis management,  US  polioy  was  carefully  tailored  to  show 
restraint.  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  excessive  employment  of 
force.  World  and  US  approval  was  gained  initially  by  ex- 
plaining the  US  escalation  us  reprisal  for  North  Vietnamese 
activities  in  the  South.  And,  the  President  offered  the  ear- 
rot  of  economic  development,  also,  out  still  the  Us  lacked 
uf,  place  to  go  with  its  diplomacy.  No  negotiations  were 
ingoing  over  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China,  though  at 
odds  with  each  other,  were  far  removed  from  the  conflict  *r 
the  South  and  had  only  limited  Influence  at  th«t  time,  ,u.>- 


way,  appeals  to  the  Soviet  Union  could  hardly  be  expected 
be  effective  when  accompanied  by  overt  attack  upon  a Com- 
munist country*  Moreover,  the  Ub  would  have  to  halt  the 
bombing  to  persuade  the  North  to  enter  negotiation.*:  • and 
then  what  leverage  would  be  available  except  US  support  for 
the  South?  And  the  longer  the  bombing  continued,  the  more 
diplomatic  pressure  could  be  generated  agalr.rt  the  US  to 
halt  It, 

The  political  Intent  which  the  graduated  escalation 
was  to  communicate  was  probably  not  so  clear  as  it  seemed  at 
the  time  to  US  policymakers.  If  the  American  response  was 
deliberate,  it  may  have  seemed  halting  and  Irresolute  to  the 
enemy.  If  the  American  build-up  was  designed  to  be  restrain- 
ed, it  may  have  appeared  reluctant.  In  fact,  policymakers 
were  naive  to  expeot  the  North  Vietnamese  to  accept  the 
American  commitment  as  a prelude  to  massive  and  sustained 
American  Intervention  when  the  US  had  made  It  clear  In  the 
past  that  it  did  not  want  to  Intervene  In  the  war  directly* 

Within  South  Vietnam  Itself  the  military  strategy 
was  poorly  coordinated  with  the  other  elements  of  power. 

The  resort  to  military  escalation  was  an  admission  that  the 
non-mill tary  economic  and  political  development  programs  of 
the  South  had  failed,  but  the  expansion  of  the  military  ef- 
fort seemed  to  result  In  further  deemphasis  of  these  pro- 
grams during  the  period  1964-t^. 

Limitations  on  the  use  of  force  rested  not  upon  US 
capabilities  but  upon  the  overall  scheme  of  the  Intervention. 
US  capabilities  were  adequate  to  have  mounted  very  intense 


raids  over  the  North.  The  Introduction  of  ground  troops 
proceeded  much  slower  than  the  maximum  rate  which  could  have 
been  supported. 

Of  course,  US  tactical  capabilities  certainly  influ- 
enced the  US  strategy.  The  excellent  communications  end  the 
highly  responsive  tactical  airpower  allowed  the  graduated 
reprisal  strategy  to  be  employed.  And  US  tactical  capabil- 
ities seemed  so  much  greater  than  the  enemy's  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  persuade  policymakers  that  ohe  military 
strategy  ought  to  be  driven  more  by  considerations  of  tacti- 
cal advantage  and  less  by  conoerns  for  political  gains.  But 
as  Admiral  Sharp,  US  commander  in  the  Pacific  warned. 

Any  political  program  which  is  designed  to  formulate 
terms  and  procedures  for  reaching  agreement  on  cessation 
of  a graduated  program  of  military  pressures  will  be  suo» 
cessful  in  proportion  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  mili- 
tary pressures  program  itself.?6 

In  fact,  the  air  objectives  se looted  for  the  bombing 
could  not  contribute  significantly  to  military  pressure. 

These  objectives  were  simply  not  the  critical  links  in  the 
North's  support  of  the  war  in  the  South,  though  there  were 
such  critical  links,  later  experience  was  to  show  that  even 
when  they  were  targetted,  tactical  airpower  was  simply  not 
wholly  effective  in  disrupting  them*  As  for  the  objectives 
Initially  assigned  the  ground  forces,  little  military  pres- 
sure could  be  expected  if  they  were  achieved.  Security  of 
US  bases  was  a military  necessity  but  could  do  little  to  put 
pressure  on  the  North  or  even  to  interfere  with  the  North's 
capability  to  sustain  the  war.  As  US  forces  in  the  South 
shifted  to  the  offensive  role  their  contribution  became  iv 
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significant,  yet  it  was  apparent  that  the  44  battalion  force 
that  was  authorized  in  July,  1965,  would  be  far  froc;  ade- 
quate to  wage  the  war  and  defeat  the  enemy  in  tne  South,  uc~ 
spite  American  technological  superiority. 

In  retrospect,  the  national  goals  in  Vietnam  may  not 
have  been  feasible  at  any  price  less  than  all-out  war 
against  the  North.  But  certainly  the  strategy  and  t ctics  of 
graduated  response  were  the  inappropriate  means  by  which  to 
pursue  the  objectives. 

Assignment  of  comparative  evaluations.  The  national  objec- 
tives, situational  constraints,  military  objectives  and 
methods,  and  policy  coordination  factors  were  assigned  eval- 
uations as  shown  in  Table  1V-6  below. 

Table  IV-6 

Comparative  Evaluations  - Vietnam 
Comparative  Aspect  Evaluation  Assigned 


National  objectives 


-defend  . 

• 

• 

• 

4 

tertiary 

-support /stabilize 

• 

• 

• 

4 

secondary 

-coerce  . 

• 

• 

* 

4 

primary 

-seize  • 

• 

• 

• 

4 

Oh  »<■» 

Situational  constraints 

-location  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

very  high 

-opposition  * 

* 

* 

4 

4 

high 

-military  capabilities  of 
state 

Intervening 

• e • 

4 

low 

-Inconsistency  of  policies 

• 

e 

4 

4 

low 

-lack  of  public  support 

• 

• 

• 

4 

high 

-risks  of  escalation 

• 

• 

* 

4 

high 

Military  objectives  ind  methods 
-lack  of  clarity  of  strategic 
objectives 

• 

4 

• 

high 

-lack  of  coord 1 m 1 1 mi  of  tactic; 
and  strategic  objectives  • 

.1 

* 

• 

• 

high 
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Table  IV-6  (continued) 


Comparative  Aspect  Evaluation  Assigned 


-economy  of  military  power  * . 

• 

high 

-overt  violence  , . 

• 

high 

-lack  of  political  constraint  • 

• 

low 

Policy  coordination  factors 

-lack  of  Independence  of 
military  effort  . . 

-constraint  from  International 

* 

high 

organizations  . 

-lack  of  diplomatic  communication 

• 

low 

with  opposition  . 

-lack  of  moral/legal 

♦ 

high 

Justifiability  . , 

• 

moderate 

Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic  (1965) 

In  1965 1 In  the  midst  of  Its  preoccupation  with 
Vietnam,  the  U3  dispatched  several  thousand  paratroopers  and 
Marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  safeguard  American  cit- 
izens and  prevent  a suspected  Communist  takeover  there.  The 
Intervention  graphically  demonstrates  several  important  as- 
pects of  successful  contingency  operations.  Troops  were 
dispatched  and  massed  rapidly,  military  activities  were  well 
coordinated  with  political  objectives,  and  planning  for  the 
termination  of  the  operation  was  begun  1 mined  lately.  The 
Dominican  intervention  appeared,  in  the  short  term,  sing- 
ularly effective, 

background . a Hodge  podge  of  cultural  heritages,  Santo  Do- 
mingo achieved  Independence  from  Haiti  in  iBbb.  a long 
flirtation  with  foreign  governments  and  prolonged  fiscal 
mismanagement  followed.  Naval  bases  were  offered  to  s 


powers,  and  in  the  years  after  the  Civil  War,  Santo  Domlnrc 
even  offered  itself  up  for  annexation  by  the  US,  In  1907 
the  US  intervened  to  take  over  the  customs  house  to  settle 
Santo- Domingo's  foreign  debts.  Nine  years  of  financial  and 
political  instability  culminated  in  the  complete  occupation 
of  Santo  Domingo  by  the  US  Marines  in  1916,  When  the  Mar- 
ines were  with  drawn  in  1929,  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
founded. 

Working  his  way  up  through  the  powerful  constabulary, 
Rafael  Trujillo  came  to  power  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1930.  Trujillo  gradually  consolidated  his  position  and  by 
the  1950's  was  attempting  to  interfere  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  Latin  American  states,  tils  actions  aaalnst 
President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela  in  I960  earned  him  a cen- 
sure by  the  Oi^auizatlon  of  American  States,  followed  by 
economic  reprisals  by  the  US  in  accord  with  the  QAS  resolu- 
tion. The  resulting  stresses  in  the  Dominican  Republic  led 
to  Trujillo's  assassination  in  1961* 

Elections  were  held  in  1962,  and  Juan  Bosch,  a left- 
lsh  moderate,  was  elected  president.  However,  Bosch's  poli- 
cies won  him  little  favor  with  the  army,  which  overthrew  him 
in  a coup  in  1963  and  forced  him  into  esile.  Bosch's  sup- 
porters planned  to  regain  power  by  the  same  means  they  and 
lost  it  - a coup  - and  succeeded  in  developing  a following 
naiong  some  of  the  younger  army  officers. 

US  interests  in  the  Dominican  Republic  had  always 
been  more  concerned  with  keeplrn-  other  powers  out  them  with 
any  positive  results  themselves.  Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
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the  US  had  sought  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  colonies  li- 
the Western  hemisphere,  US  interest  In  the  Caribbean  war 
increased  by  the  US  acquisition  of  Cuba,  Puerto  HI co,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  early  Twentieth  Century*  The  establish** 
ment  of  a Communist  regime  in  Cuba  in  1959  seemed  to  add 
another  dimension  to  the  threat  to  .American  Interests  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  dimension  of  subversion  supported  by  other 
Communist  nations  within  the  Western  Hemisphere*  The  US  in- 
terests also  included  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
American  citizens  in  the  Dominican  Republic* 


Crisis.  On  -2  5 'apri.lv  1965 * approximately  2,000  men  from  the 
rebel  force  launched  a coup  attempt  with  a seizure  of  the 
government. radio  station.  The  pest  day  this  force  stormed 
the  Presidential  Palace * When  the  army  did  not  respond  to 
his  request  for  asdi stance,  President  Don  Reid  resigned. 
However,  as  the  alas  of.  the  rebels  to  reinstate  Juan  Bosch 
became  clear,  'thcvh-i'^er..  ranging  .army  of  fleers,  formed  a Junta 
in  opposition,  they  attempted  to  crush  .the  rebels.  By 
the  28th  the  si  *u»U on  had  deteriorated  to  lawless  violence 
throughout  oante  housings*  with  the  'Junta  unable  rapidly  to 

i . . ■ 

es tabl  i sr.  ^ control*;-  -.as  the-  s i tuat ton  worsened  reports  began 
to, reach  the  Vb'Trem  the  American  Ambassador  that  the  rebels 
were  lw«S  by  or  infiltrated  with  a large  number  of  Comun- 
iou.T?  : , ■ 


reSGhsn.  Gr»  28  April  president  Johnson  directed  the  land- 
ing of  seme  fOC  Karines  to  safeguard-  the  lives  of  Aster* c* -vt 
who  had  rallied  at  the  S&bajador  Ro^el*?**  The  next  da,* 


who  had 
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International  Zone  was  established  in  Santo  Domingo;  this 
area  was  to  consist  cf  the  hotel  urea  and  the  embassy  areas. 

Another  battalion  of  1,500  Marines  was  landed  to  protect  this 
Zone.  The  President  also  ordered  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
to  deploy  in  the  area;  the  first  elements  of  the  82nd  were 
airlanded  at  San  Isedro  airfield  on  >0  April. 

The  US  had  worked  diplomatically  with  the  QAS  while  . • 

it  had  intervened  unilaterally.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
QAS  called  for  a cease-fire,  which  the  US  forces  accepted. 

This  cease  fire  did  hinder  the  consolidation  of  the  US  posi- 
tion. but  the  two  forces,  one  in  the  International  Zone,  the 
other  across  the  river  at  the  airport,  were  soon  linked  up* 
a corridor  which  split  the  rebel-held  area  was  established. 

By  8 Kay  US  forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic  totalled  some 
23 » 000*  And  on  15  May  the  first  contingent  of  an  QAS  peace- 
keeping force  arrived  to  supplement  and  eventually  to  re- 
lieve the  US  forces, 

V . ’ . 

Results.  US  military  actions  we. c successful  in  preserving 
the  safety  of  American  nationals  and  preventing  further  de- 
terioration of  the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Com* 
nunist  forces  did  not  gain  power,  and  a coalition  government 
was  eventually  arranged  tit  rough  the  QAS,  US  troops  were 
gradually  withdrawn  under  the  auspices  of  the  OAS's  success- 
ful termination  cf  the  crisis.  The  US  forces  involved  in 
the  intervention  suffered  some  73  casualties. 

Analysis.  &>  national  objectives  in  the  Dominican  inter- 
vention were  twofold;  first,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
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a Communist  government  in  the  Dominican  Republic;  second,  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  American  citizens  in  the  area.^ 

The  purpose  of  the  military  intervention  was  first 
«-o  prov.de  for  the  physical  security  of  American  nationals 
in  Santo  Domingo.  The  intervention  was  also  designed  to 
shock  the  leftist  forces  into  submission  and  restore  some 
order  to  the  area  while  the  diplomatic  aspects  of  the  tran- 

Q A 

sitlon  of  government  could  be  handled.  The  size  of  US 
forces  was  increased  as  the  Communist  control  of  the  rebel- 
lion became  more  clear. 

The  tactical  objectives  for  the  forces  included  the 
airfield,  the  main  downtown  and  embassy  area,  and  a corri- 
dor between  these  two  areas. ^ 

The  rapid  response  of  the  US  forces  was  adequate  to 
protect  US  nationals  in  the  city.  The  preponderant  super- 
iority of  the  US  forces  was  also  capable  of  quelling  any  or- 
ganized enemy  resistance  within  the  Santo  Domingo  area.  The 
strategic  problem  faced  by  the  intervening  forces,  however, 
was  how  to  deter  conflict  once  on  the  ground,  not  how  to  win 
tactical  engagements. 

Ultimately,  this  deterrence  rested  on  the  facile  co- 
ordination of  the  military  intervention  with  other  means  of 
diplomacy.  The  rapid  Initiation  of  effective  OAS  participa- 
tion in  the  peacekeeping  force  itself  and  the  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations to  achieve  a compromise  government  were  critical 
in  preventing  the  development  of  a protracted  and  violent 
occupation  by  US  forces. 

US  capabilities  were  certainly  adequate  to  meet  » m 
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anticipated  military  requirements  of  the  intervention*  un- 
less the  general  disorder  turned  into  a protracted  guerilla 
war  waged  from  remote  areas  of  the  island* 

Tactical  objectives  and  methods  were  appropriately 
chosen  to  implement  the  national  strategy.  Control  of  the 
airport  and  foreign  sections  of  the  city  was  vital  in  se- 
curing an  LOC  and  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  foreign  na- 
tionals. It  should  be  emphasized  that  what  made  these  ob- 
jectives particulary  desirable  was  that  the  US  forces  did 
not  have  to  wage  major  operations  to  seize  them  by  force. 

Had  the  US  forces  encountered  heavy  opposition  at  any  point 
in  the  undertaking,  the  diplomatic  factors  upon  which  suc- 
cess hinged  would  have  ruled  against  continuing  the  opera- 
tions; the  US  would  certainly  have  had  difficulty  in 
claiming  to  preseve  stability  if  it  had  fought  major  battles 
in  the  Intervention.  Especially  critical  was  the  corridor 
which  was  maintained  between  the  airfield  and  the.  Interna- 
tional Zone.  This  corridor  not  only  assured  the  unity  of  US 
forces  but  also  separated  the  rebels  into  two  sections  of  the 
city. 

Most  importantly,  it  should  be  noted  that  US  forces 
did  not  tinder  take  offensive  actions  unless  directly  fired 
upon  and  in  immediate  danger.  On  only  one  occasion  did  US 
forces  take  strong  offensive  action;  this  was  in  response 
to  a direct  attack  by  the  rebels  which  inflicted  casualties 
upon  US  forces  manning  defensive  positions  along  the  corri- 
dor. This  strong  action  seemed  to  have  a salutary  effect  on 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 
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US  forces  were  further  employed  In  humanitarian  aid 


missions  such  as  the  distribution  of  food  and  medical  aid. 
These  tasks  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  diplomatic  suc- 


cess of  the  operation. 

In  all,  the  intervention  succeeded  in  coordinating 
military  requirements  with  the  fundamental  alms  of  national 
policy.  Strategy  and  tactical  capabilities  pldced  no  re- 
straint on  the  development  of  courses  of  action  to  support 
the  fundamental  diplomatic  aims  of  the  intervention.  And 
these  lower  objectives  were  selected  with  the  clear  Intent 
of  supporting  the  diplomatic  aims.  * 


Assignment  of  comparative  evaluations.  The  national  objec- 
tives, situational  constraints,  military  objectives  and 
metnpds,  and  policy  coordination  factors  were  assigned  eval- 
uations as  shown  in  Table  IV-7  below. 


Table  IV-7 

Comparative  Evaluations  - Dominican  Republic 


Comparative  Aspect 


National  objectives 
-defend 

-support/stabilize 

-coerce 

-seize 


Evaluation  Assigned 


primary 

secondary 


Situational  constraints 
-location  . 

-opposition 

-military  capabilities  of 
intervening  state 
-inconsistency  of  policies 
-lack  of  public  support 
-risks  of  escalation 


moderate 

low 

low 

moderate 

high 

low 
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Table  IV-7  (continued) 


Comparative  Aspect 

Evaluation  Assigned 

Military  objectives  and  methods 
-lack  of  clarity  of  strategic 
objectives  .... 

• • 

low 

-Jack  of  coordination  of  tactical 
and  strategic  objectives  . . 

• • 

low 

-economy  of  military  power  . . 

* « 

low 

-overt  violence 

e • 

moderate 

-lack  of  political  constraint.  . 

• * 

low 

Policy  coordination  factors 

-lack  of  independence  of  military 
effort  * • 

* • 

moderate 

-constraint  from  International 
organizations 

• • 

low 

-lack  of  diplomatic  communications 
with  the  opposition  . . 

« • 

moderate 

-lack  of  moral/legal  Justifiability 

• • 

high 
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Vietnamese  and  the  VC  Cadre....  It  seems  clear  that  there 
will  be  a sharp  increase  in  optimism  in  the  South."  (Cited 
in  US,  Department  of  Defense,  op.clt. . IV  83  (Book  4), 

PP.  37-38. 

71US,  Department  of  Defense,  op.clt. . IV  C3  (Book  4), 
pp.  40-41. 

?2Ibld..  IV  C4  (Book  4),  pp.  21-22. 

73some  analysts  observed  at  the  time  that  if  the  US 
hoped  to  enoourage  negotiations  by  bombing,  then  the  precon- 
ditions for  the  negotiations  would  be,  logically,  to  halt  the 
bombing,  after  which  the  US  would  have  to  have  another  means 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  North.  See  Halberstam,  op.olt. . 

PP.  356-357. 

7i*US,  Department  of  Defense,  op0cit.,  IV  C5  (Book  4), 

pp.  8-10. 

73An  early  State  Department  study  had  been  wholly  pes- 
simistic on  the  feasibility  of  coercing  the  North  through 
bombing.  (Halberstam,  op.clt,.  pp.  355-358.) 

78US,  Department  of  Defense,  op.clt. . IV  C3,  p.44, 

77See  The  New  York  Times,  30  April  1965,  p.  1,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  comments  on  Communist  influ- 
ence in  the  rebellion.  The  New  York  Times.  1 May  1965,  p.  1, 

7%ee  The  New  fork  Times.  29  April  1965,  p.  1. 

?9lbld..  3 Kay  1965,  p.  10. 

8oIbid.,  29  April  1965,  p.  14. 

81 Ibid.,  3 May  1965,  p.  10, 

82Bruce  R,  Palmer,  The  Army  in  the  Dominican  lieo-hu  4c," 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  chapter  abstracts  from  the  case  studies  devel- 
oped in  Chapter  IV  to  present  some  conclusions  regarding  the 
utility  of  contingency  forces  and  the  general  problems  of 
political-military  coordination.  First  the  results  of  the 
various  contingency  operations  are  surveyed;  next  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  operations  are  compared  to  determine 
those  aspects  significant  in  differentiating  successes  from 
failures;  third,  the  future  utility  of  contingency  forces  is 
examined  using  the  basio  methodology  developed  in  Chapter  III, 
Finally , some  aspects  of  the  methodology  which  warrant  fur- 
ther consideration  are  noted. 

The  Utility  of  Contingency 
Forces 

Conventional  military  interventions  by  contingency 
forces  of  Western  powers  have  been  a significant  feature  of 
international  affairs  since  World  War  II.  The  contingency 
operations  investigated  here  occupied  eight  of  the  sixteen 
years  covered  by  this  study. 

The  results  of  the  contingency  operations  in 
achieving  the  national  objectives  of  the  Intervening  powers 
were  mixed.  The  Korean  intervention  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Korean  peninsula  within  the  West- 
ern sph<  re  of  influence,  in  honoring  a commitment  to  an  ally, 
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and  in  implementing  collective  security  arrangements.  How- 
ever, the  same  results  could  probably  have  been  achieved  con- 
siderably sooner  and  at  less  cost  had  military  and  foreign 
policy  been  more  effectively  coordinated.  US  intervention  In 
Lebanon  ( and  the  simultaneous  British  intervention  in  Jor- 
dan) did  deter  additional  intervention  by  Syria  and  reestab- 
lished political  stability  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan.  The  cred- 
ibility of  US  commitments  was  upheld.  The  US  Intervention 
in  the  Domini  can  Hepubllc  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  a 
chaotic  situation,  safeguarded  American  lives,  and  fore- 
stalled the  immediate  takeover  by  a leftist  and  possibly 
Communist-dominated  regime. 

On  the  other  hand,  British  intervention  in  Suez  in 
1956  was  a disastrous  failure.  Nasser  was  not  foroed  out  of 
office  nor  was  British  control  over  the  Canal  restored;  Bri- 
tish prestige  in  the  Middle  East  received  a severe  setback. 
The  repercussions  of  the  failure  to  British  foreign  policy 
were  severe.  Including  a split  with  the  UJ  and  public  humil- 
iation of  Britain  at  the  »N.  Nor  was  the  initial  US  contin- 
gency operation  in  Vietnam  (196U-65)  successful.  Though  the 
gradual  escalation  of  US  involvement  there  did  provide  pos- 
sibly the  only  means  of  engaging  US  power  in  support  of  the 
South,  the  196fe-6$  intervention  failed  to  significantly  aid 
the  South  Vietnamese,  failed  to  compel  North  Vieynamese  with- 
drawal from  the  war,  and  falld  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy 
of  the  “Wars  of  National  Liberation"  strategy.  Bather,  it 
led  to  further  increases  in  the  American  commitment  and. 
temporarily,  to  an  almost  complete  American  takeover  of  the 
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war  effort.  It  is  probably  too  soon  to  assess  the  final  im- 
pact and  the  final  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Viet- 
nam involvement , but  it  promises  to  have  a profound  and  last- 
ing eifect  on  American  policy. 

Some  interventions  have  been  more  difficult  to  as- 
sess. British  intervention  in  Kuwait  may  or  may  not  have 
been  critical  in  deterring  an  Iraqi  attack  on  that  sheikh- 
dom.  Some  presumption  of  success  must  probably  be  granted, 
however,  in  that  the  deployment  hono  ,d  the  British  commit- 
ment without  provoking  Iraqi  aggression  and  was  ended  with 
beneficial  rather  than  harmful  effects  for  both  Britain  and 
K .wait,  Similarly  difficult  to  assess  is  the  Impact  of  US 
deployment  to  Thailand  in  1962.  While  the  intervention 
failed  to  deter  further  attacks  by  the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos, 
peace  talks  nevertheless  began  to  make  progress  and  nominal 
neutralisation  of  the  Laotian  situation  through  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1962  was  effected,  Thailand  was  not  attacked. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  deployment  was  provoca- 
tive or  in  any  way  harmed  US  interests,  so  the  action  oust 
be  considered  at  least  partially  successful. 

Viewed  ir.  perspective,  the  contingency  operations 
of  the  Western  powers  were  an  extremely  important  c expon- 
ent of  their  national  influence.  Certainly  the  contingency 
forces  were  not  the  only  means  of  projecting  national  power; 
nor  were  they  independent  of  the  other  aspects  of  nations' 
foreign  policies,  Bather,  they  sust  be  viewed  as  intrinsic 
elements  in  the  larger  pattern  of  Intert^tlGnal  relations. 

The  potential  to  protect,  to  humiliate,  to  destroy,  to 


which  these  contingency  forces  represented  was  differe  d Jr 
form  but  not  so  different  in  Intent  from  other  mean:;  of  >jar~ 
gaining  through  diplomacy,  economic  policies,  and  so  forth. 
And  the  employments  of  these  forces  were  directed  at  the  lar- 
ger diplomatic  problems.  Whether  or  not  the  domestic  pub- 
lics understood  and  supported  their  governments*  altered  ap- 
preciations of  the  uses  of  military  power,  policymakers  In 
the  West  bad  achieved  the  Clausewitzlan  standard  of  war  (and 
the  threat  of  war)  as  integral  parts  of  the  processes  or  di- 
plomacy. 

While  not  every  contingency  operation  was  successful, 
many  did  achieve  the  basic  national  purposes  for  which  they 
had  been  undertaken.  In  Korea,  Lebanon,  Kuwait,  Thailand, 
and  the  Dominican  hepubllc  contingency  forces  succeeded  In 
providing  conditions  In  which  the  larger  short-term  diplo- 
matic alms  were  nttained.  And  it  is  impossible  to  assess 
directly  the  no  doubt  significant  contribution  of  these 
forces,  even  short  of  their  commitment,  in  retaining  influ- 
ence for  the  West  in  many  of  the  peripheral  areas. 

But  what  features  accounted  for  the  successes  of 
some  operations  and  the  failures  of  others?  The  answer  can- 
not be  found  in  the  military  aspects  of  the  operations  alone, 
for  as  the  contingency  operations  were  intrinsic  to  the  fab- 
ric of  international  relations,  so  their  successes  were  de- 
rivative frem  their  effective  integration  into  the  overall 
patterns.  These  larger  patterns  of  relationships,  and  the 
contributions  of  particular  military  operations  and  tech- 
niques, can  best  be  understood  by  comparative  examination  of 
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the  interven* Ions  in  four  general  areas:  the  basic  national 
objectives  themselves,  the  several  situational  constraints 
impacting  upon  the  intervening  power,  the  military  objec- 
tives fad  methods  of  the  operation,  and  various  aspects  of 
policy  coordination. 


Comparative  Analyses  of  Contingencies 


To  exolain  the  factors  associated  with  success  or 
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failure,  the  various  contingencies  will  be  compared  within 
each  of  the  four  general  areas  by  relating  their  success  or 
failure  to  their  comparative  descriptive  avaluations*  Then 
the  contingencies  will  be  compared  across  the  four  general 
areas  to  highlight  the  significant  aspect  differentiating 
success  from  failure.  Finally,  the  particular  problems  of 
political-military  coordination  of  objectives  and  methods 
will  be  considered. 

In  every  contingency  operation  analyzed  the  objec- 
tives of  the  intervening  power  seem  to  have  involved  one  or 
more  of  the  following  factors:  defense  of  an  area,  support 
or  provision  of  stability  to  a friendly  government,  coercion 
of  a hostile  government  or  group,  or  seizure  of  terrain. 

The  interventions  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV  may  be 
described  by  their  intent  as  shown  on  Table  V-l  below. 

Categorizing  contingency  operations  by  their  objec- 
tives indicates  that  operations  conducted  to  support  friend- 
ly governments,  stabilize  political  situations,  or  defend 
areas  from  attack  have  been  more  successful  than  attempts  to 
coerce  foreign  governments  or  revolutionary  groups  or  seize 
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terrain. 


Table  V-l 

Intervention  Objectives 


Intervention 

Objectives 

Defend 

SuDport/Stabillze 

Coerce 

Seize 

(successful 

operations) 

Korea 

primary 

secondary 

tertiary 

Lebanon 

secondary  primary 

tertiary 

Kuwait 

tertiary 

secondary 

primary 

Thailand 

secondary 

primary 

Dominican 

Republic 

primary 

secondary 

(unsuccessful 
operations ) 

Suez 

secondary 

primary 

Vietnam  (64-65') tertiary 

secondary 

primary 

The  results  of  the  operations  may  be  somewhat  sur- 
prising since  these  contingency  forces  have  usually  arrived 
trained  and  equipped  for  combat,  and  especially  prepared  for 
conventional  military  operations.  Yet,  only  in  Korea  were 
contingency  forces  actually  tasked  to  conduct  a defense  by 
actual  combat.  In  the  other  operations  military  forces  were 
deployed  although  the  full  range  of  their  military  capabil- 
ities was  not  utilized. 

With  Suez  as  the  only  example,  the  use  of  contin- 
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gency  forces  to  conduct  conventional  military  operations  to 
seize  and  hold  terrain  seems  to  have  been  an  ineffective  use 
oi  national  military  power. 

Some  contingency  operaions  which  aimed  to  coerce  the 
opposition  into  a settlement  or  cessation  of  conflict  were 
successful;  others  were  not.  Explanations  for  the  variances 
in  the  results  are  developed  below. 

A critical  element  in  explaining  success  or  failure 
of  contingency  operaions  may  be  the  array  of  constraints 
which  the  situation  itself  imposes  on  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  the  operaion.  The  evaluation  of  the  contingency 
operation  by  the  degrees  of  constraint  is  shown  in  Table  V-2 
below. 

Not  surprisingly,  those  operations  which  were  con- 
ducted under  high  constraints  tended  to  be  unsuccessful. 

The  Suez  operation  was  highly  constrained  in  every  aspect  in- 
vestigated. Situational  constraints  were  also  significant 
in  the  Vietnam  intervention  in  1964-65*  Successful  opera- 
tions, conversely,  seemed  to  require  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Two  constraints  which  appear  to  have  been  most  sig- 
nificant in  differentiating  successful  from  unsuccessful 
operations  are  the  location  of  the  intervention  and  the 
risks  of  escalation.  Contingency  operations  directed  against 
established  governments  in  their  own  territories  constitute 
acts  of  war  in  which  minor  powers  have  many  of  the  advan- 
tages; by  mere  persistence  they  oan  win;  world  opinion 
seems  to  side  with  smaller  powers  resisting  aggression;  arul 
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direct  attack  from  without  usually  strengthed  the  political 
cohesion  of  threatened  states.  The  risks  of  escalation  also 
weigh  asymmetrically  against  the  larger  powers;  not  only  do 
tney  bear  the  direct  onus  for  the  intervention,  but  also, 
they  carry  the  burden  of  an  unemployable  nuclear  capability, 
useful  in  intimidating  or  provoking  another  nuclear  power 
but  not  instrumental  in  the  intervention  against  the  minor 
power.  In  Suez  the  British-French  operation  provoked  a nu- 
clear threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  which  added  to  the  diplo- 
matic pressures  operating  against  termination  successful  for 
the  British  and  French.  In  Vietnam  the  potential  for  Chi- 
nese and  Soviet  counteraction  was  carefully  assessed  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  coercive  power  which  could  be  gener- 
ated against  the  North.  The  presence  of  risks  of  escalation, 
far  from  operating  in  favor  of  the  US  and  Britain  in  such 
Interventions,  thus  operates  against  the  long-term,  subtle 
coercive  diplomacy  advooated  by  some  of  the  theorists « 

Two  particular  aspects  of  the  situations  which  do 
not  appear  tc  have  been  critical  are  the  opposition  and  the 
lack  of  public  support  at  home.  Despite  high  degrees  of 
constraint  from  both  factors,  some  contingency  operations 
were  successful.  In  both  the  Korean  and  the  Thailand  oper- 
ation US  power  was  committed  against  strong  opponents  yet 
succeeded;  in  the  Dominioan  Republic  intervention,  laok  of 
public  support  exerted  a high  degree  of  constraint,  yet  the 
operation  was  completed  successfully.  Given  the  right  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  then,  intervention  even  in  the 
face  of  public  opposition  at  home  ban  be  effective. 
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Central  to  the  concept  of  intervention  is  the  em- 
ployment of  the  contingency  forces  themselves.  The  specific 
variables  describing  the  military  objectives  and  methods  of 
the  operations  were  developed  in  Chapter  III.  Table  V-3  be«^ 
low  indicates  the  comparative  evaluation  of  these  factors 
for  each  of  the  contingency  operations. 

The  data  in  Table  V-3  reveal  several  interesting 
characteristics  of  the  military  objectives  and  methods. 
First,  no  single  factor  provided  sufficient  differentiation 
of  successes  from  failures.  For  example,  in  no  operation 
was  there  a significant  absence  of  political  constraints; 
yet  some  operations  succeeded,  others  did  not.  Obviously, 
the  important  point  here  is  not  that  political  constraints 
will  exist.  , but  rather  that  they  must  be  appropriate  to 
direct  military  operations  to  attain  the  national  ends.  In 
the  Thailand  Intervention  it  would  have  been  inappropriate 
for  US  forces  to  deploy  into  Laos  and  prepare  an  aotive  de- 
fense to  blunt  the  Pathet  Lao,  and  it  was  also  uneoessary: 
the  very  presence  of  US  forces  generated  appropriate  co- 
ercive pressures  to  attain  US  objectives  without  provoking 
escalation  by  the  other  side.  On  the  other  hand,  similar 
attention  to  the  diplomatic  sensitivities  of  the  opponents 
bore  no  success  in  the  Vietnam  intervention. 

Many  of  the  contingency  operations  succeeded  with 
only  a low  degree  of  violence.  And  in  the  cases  of  Lebanon 
and  the  Dominican  hepubllc,  a low  economy  of  military  power 
seemed  to  go  along  with  the  absence  of  a high  degree  of  vio- 
lence. This  may  Indicate  that  when  a high  degree  of  mill- 
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tary  power,  relative  to  the  opposition,  is  employed,  mili- 
tary forces  deter  rather  than  provoke  violence.  This  mai 
at  least  partially  invalidate  the  concept  of  carefully  tail- 
oring forces  to  avoid  excessive  strength,  a concept  elabo- 
rately developed  by  the  limited  war  theorists  and  also  most 
attractive  to  political  decisionmakers,  Note,  however,  that 
the  converse  of  this  implication  does  not  hold:  a rela- 

tively high  economy  of  force  (that  is,  a failure  to  deploy 
overwhelming  military  power)  does  not  always  stimulate  a hl#i 
degree  of  violence. 

The  hierarchical  model  of  political-military  deci- 
sionmaking, which  was  explained  in  Chapter  III,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  clear  definition  of  strategic  objectives  and 
effective  coordination  of  tactical  with  strategic  objectives 
are  prerequisites  for  successful  applications  of  military 
power.  The  data  of  Table  V-3  show  this  not  to  be  the  case. 

In  both  Korea  and  Thailand,  some  lack  of  clarity  and  coord- 
ination did  not  preolude  successful  operations.  Failure  to 
adhere  to  these  proven  military  principles  does  not  auto- 
matically spell  failure:  and  as  the  Suez  operation  showed, 

clearly  defined  strategic  objectives  are  certainly  not  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  success. 

A fourth  and  related  aspeot  of  contingency  opera- 
tions is  the  coordination  of  military  operations  with  the 
other  elements  of  foreign  policy.  Four  factors  of  this  00-  ' 

ordination  were  described  in  Chapter  III.  Table  V-4  below 
indicates  the  comparative  evaluations  of  the  contingency 
operations  by  these  factors. 


Policy  Coordination  Factors 
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Suss  aodsrate  high  moderate  high 

Viet  nan  high  low  high  moderate 


The  data  in  Table  V-E  indicate  that  in  most  contin 
gency  operations  the  military  effort  was  highly  dependent' 
on  the  other  elements  of  foreign  policy,  especially  in  se- 
curing the  favorable  termination  of  the  operation.  Except 
for  the  Korean  intervention  every  successful  contingency 
operation  was  associated  with  no  more  than  a moderate  lack  ti 
diplomatic  communications  with-;the  opposition;  that  is,  at 
least  normal  diplomatic  relations  or  other  readily  avail- 
able means  of  communication  facilitated  the  articulation  and 
'bargaining  surrounding  the  terms  of  termination.  In  the 
Korean  operation,  the  m£ans  of  diplomatic  communications 
were  eventually  attained  by  the  1951  commencement  of  the 
peaoe  talks.  The  absence  of  appropriate  means  of  termina- 
tion  was  sorely  felt  in  the  Vietnam  contingency  operation, 
when  a military  operation  which  had  achieved  some  degree  of 
tactical  success  could  not  be  translated  into  desired  poli- 
tical objectives. 

Lack  of  support  { in  other  words,  cuntraints)  fro® 
International  organizations  may  or  may  not  be  significant 
factors  In  the  successes  of  operations.  The  British  inter- 
vention in  Suez  might  have  succeeded  with  Western,  and  es- 
pecially with  US,  support  in  a host  of  international  organ- 
izations ; without  that  support,  the  intervention  was  doomed 
to  fail.  However,  the  US  intervention  in  Vietnam  did  elicit 
support  from  SEATO  allies,  yet  it  was  markedly  unsuccessful* 

The  lack  of  moral  or  legal  Justifiability  of  inter- 
ventions seem  to  be  associated  with  their  failure,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Dominican  republic.  Yet  perhaps  the  key  ’ 
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point  here  was  that  the  intervention  was  nonetheless  justi- 
fied before  the  Organization  of  American  States,  which  pro- 
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enable  the  US  to  terminate  its  intervention  successfully*  j 
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Different  aspects  of  the  interventions  assume  sig-  ■ 

nificance  if  they  are  compared  across  factor  categories* 

Table  V-5  below  is  a composite  comparison  Of  the  contingency 
operations,  showing  all  the  aspects  and  the  evaluations  j 

assigned  each  operation  for  each  aspect* 

Pour  of  the  Interventions  had  primary  objectives  of 
coercion  or  seizure*  The  failures  (Suez  and  Vietnam)  were 
differentiated  from  the  successes  (Kuwait  and  Thailand)  by 
high  overt  violence  and  high  situational  constraints  derived 
from  the  location,  opposition,  and  high  risks  of  escalation. 

The  failures  also  lacked  public  support  and  showed  a moder-* 
ate  or  high  lack  of  diplomatic  communications  with  the  op- 
position, However,  there  were  not  significant  differences 
in  tne  other  characteristics  of  military  objectives  and 
methods  such  us  the  lack  of  clarity  of  strategic  objectives, 
lack  of  coordination  of  tactics  and;  strategy,  and  economy  of 
military  power.  In  other  words,  situational  factors  and,  In 
the  case  of  Vietnam*  the  lack  of  communications  with  the  op- 
position, responsible  for  the  outcomes  than  the 

military  aspect* -per.  se»  Rllitury  success  at  the  tactical 
level  was  not  a sufficient  condition  for  diplomatic  success*  i| 


It  shouid.be  noted,  though,  that  successful  generation  of 

t ' . * * 

some  sort. of  military  threat. 'was  a necessary  condition  to 
the  successes  achieved. 


Sufix  Viet nan  Kuwait  Thailand  Lebanon  Dominican  Korea 

Republic 
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Two  Interventions  hart  primary  objectives  of  sup- 
pert  irs-  m friendly  rovernment  or  stabilizing  a political 
nit  Mon  within  a country;  both  the  Lebanon  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  operations  achieved  their  objectives.  The 
situational  constraints  were  similar  except  for  a much 
greater  l*ck  of  public  support  in  the  Dominican  lntervetnlon 
and  a somewhat  more  inconsistent  policy  there.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  operation  more  violence  occurred  than  in 
the  Lebanon  intervention;  the  most  striking  differences,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  policy  coordination  factors.  The  data  In 
Table  V-5  surest  tue  common  modality  of  success  in  both 
operations  was  the  overwhelming,  well-coordinated  applica- 
tion of  military  power  in  a low-risk  operation  in  a neutral 
or  Western-oriented  country  against  a poorly  equipped  or  or- 
ganized opposition.  In  either  operation  poorly  coordinated 
or  insufficient  military  power  corid  have  led  to  failure. 
While  the  Ud  forces  presented  a clear  military  challenge 
to  the  opposition  within  each  of  the  countries,  an  element 
of  diplomatic  threat  was  also  present  In  both  cases  as 
foreign  powers  supporting  the  disorders  were  themselves  de- 
terred from  further  involvement. 

The  Korean  intervention  was  the  only  one  of  the 
seven  whose  primary  purpose  was  defense.  Though  the  opera- 
tion wa-  basically  successful,  that  success  could  have  been 
achieved  much  wore  efficiently.  Lack  of  clarity  of  strat- 
egic military  objectives  significantly  impaired  the  attain- 
ment of  national  purposes,  hy  its  very  nature  the  Sucre 
of  the  operation  in  Korea  was  dependent  primarily  on  * 
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success  of  American  arms;  and,  given  the  lack  of  over- 
whelming military  power  which  the  US  employed,  military  vic- 
tories required  careful  coordination,  sometimes  lacking,  and 
a long  struggle  with  high  casualties. 

The  data  in  Table  V-5  suggest  that  the  significance 
of  the  military  aspects  of  the  operations  has  varied  mark- 
edly.  In  Kuwait 'and  Thailand  military  operations  seemed 
critical  only  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  great  power 
concern  and  commitment.  Had  conflcit  occurred  in  either 
operation,  the  deployed  forces  would  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  achieving  military  successes  on  the  battlefield. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  effectiveness  of  military 
operations,  not  Just  a military  presence,  provided  the  clear 
differences  between  successes  and  failures.  The  attainment 
of  national  objectives  in  Korea,  Lebanon,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  highly  dependent  on  the  tactical  effectiveness 
of  the  military  forces  employed*  But  in  Suez  and  in  Vietnam 
success  at  the  tactical  level  did  not  pi oduce  strategic  and 
national  success.  It  would  be  tempting  but  altogether  so- 
phistic to  conclude  that  successful  military  operations  are 
neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  conditions  for  successful 
intervention. 

The  significance  of  the  military  aspects  of  the 
operations  cannot  be  grapsed  by  easy  philosophical  formulae. 
The  root  issue  which  must  be  faced  in  determining  the  pro- 
per military  role  is  the  proper  coordination  of  military 
means  with  political  ends.  And  there  seems  little  doubt 
th~t  the  two  are,  to  some  extent,  incompatible. 


The  basic  principles  of  political  science  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  polity  have  directed  that 
the  Uf  use  force  only  as  a last  resort  in  coping  with  inter- 
national problems;  further,  if  force  had  to  be  used,  it  was 
to  be  used  in  as  small  doeses  as  possible.  In  any  use  of 
force  the  risks  of  escalation  should  be  minimized.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  it  seemed  that  the  wf  to  limit  the  risks 
of  escalation  was  employ  force  gradually,  in  distinct 
phases,  taking  car-  upset  neither  the  public  nor  the  op- 
position* s C'‘i>is  managers. 

Yet  many  of  the  above  considerations  have  been  in- 
compatible with  good  military  sense.  The  military  exists  as 
an  organization  to  employ  force;  it  has  focussed  on  "threats" 
which  are  normally  tne  forces  of  the  opponent;  it  has  sought 
to  maximize  "shock  effect*  to  destroy  those  threats.  It  has 
sought  specific,  directive  objectives  to  be  attained  through 
rapid  and  violent  execution  of  orders. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  political -military  coord- 
ination, then,  has  been  to  determine  how  far  down  the  hier- 
archy of  decisionmakers  (explained  in  Chapter  III)  political 
considerations  should  prevail  over  military  considerations. 
When  may  the  reneral  demand  thnt  a President  widen  the  scope 
of  a war?  When  may  the  President  direct  the  positioning  of 
a single  squad?  General  answers  to  such  a fundamental  prob- 
lem are  difficult,  but  the  contingencies  analysed  ac^ve  sug- 
gest several  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Consider  first  intervent  ions  whose  primary  purpose 
is  active  defense.  Obviously,  operations  directed  to* v , 
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military  defense  have  to  be  more  concerned  with  basic  mili- 
tary requirements  such  as  security,  mass,  unity  of  command, 
and  so  forth,  than  interventiohs  which  do  not  entail  conven- 
tional combat.  Because  these  operations  are  overtly  defen- 
sive well-coordinated,  militarlly-effective  operations  will  be 
a necessary  and  perhaps  even  sufficient  condition  for  con- 
flict termination.  And  their  vary  purpose  seems  to  preclude 
adverse  situational  constraint  from  the  location  and  policy 
coordination  difficulties  stemming  from  a lack  of  moral  or 
legal  Justifiability.  The  basic  factor  in  successful  policy 
coordination  may  well  be  the  perception  of  successful  mili- 
tary aotions.  Thus,  within  the  basic  national  aim,  military 
commanders  must  be  given  full  scope  for  tactical  and  strat- 
egic success. 

On  the  other  hand,  interventions  whose  purpose  is  to 
support  friendly  governments  or  stabilize  political  situa- 
tions have  quite  Justifiably  had  to  accent  a high  degree  of 
constraint,  down  to  the  lowest  tactical  levels.  Such  oper- 
ations are  intrinsically  civil-military  in  nature  and  seem 
to  work  best  when  the  shock  effect  of  military  power  can 
be  exerted  in  coordination  with  civil  and  international  law 
and  without  reliance  on  overt  violence.  Typically,  troops 
must  be  given  tactical  objectives  to  secure  their  own  lines 
of  communication  and/or  protect  vital  facilities  without 
which  civil  chaos  will  ensue,  but  carefully  prescribed  tac- 
tics and  rules  of  engagment  must  necessarily  be  followed. 

The  desirability  of  any  particular  objective  will  often  be 
in  Inverse  proportion  to  the  violence  necessary  to  effect 
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its  seizure.  Considerations  of  security  may  often  have  to 
yield  to  respect  for  the  rights  and  customs  of  the  populace. 
At  "'very  level  the  political  and  diplomatic  impact  of  mili- 
tary actions  must  be  carefully  considered  in  military  deci- 
sionmaking. 

Taken  in  perspective,  the  results  do  suggest  that 
the  US  and  Britain,  and  US  and  British  forces,  have  been 
successful  in  coordinating  military  requirements  and  poli- 
tical necessities  in  contingency  operations  aimed  to  defend, 
support,  or  stabilize.  The  hierarchical,  rational  decision- 
making procedures  have  by  and  large  functioned  smoothly,  and 
military  forces  have  been  of  sufficient  strength  and  mobili- 
ty to  accomplish  the  required  tasks.  Though  errors  and  near- 
errors  did  occur  in  the  operations,  these  errors  seemed  to 
result  not  from  doctrinal  inadequacies  but  from  errors  in 
individual  Judgment, 

But  in  coercive  military  actions  and  military  sei- 
zures of  terrain.  Insurmountable  problems  derived  from  the 
fundamental  tension  of  military  methods  and  political  objec- 
tives have  appeared.  Situational  constraints  may  be  very 
high  and  nearly  irreconcilable.  The  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion may  seem  to  require  strong  military  power,  but,  as  In 
Vietnam,  the  risks  of  escalation  may  dictate  a more  prudent, 
gradualist  policy.  Lack  of  public  support  may  suggest 
rapid  action  which  can  be  terminated  before  active  domestic 
political  opposition  can  be  aroused,  but  the  weight  of  pre- 
vious conciliatory  policies  may  present  anlntertla  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  Coercive  military  actions  by  a democr. »\.io 


state  may  also  face  severe  policy  coordination  problems. 

The  specific  national  purposes  of  the  contingency  operation 
may  conflict  with  the  attainment  of  other  goals.  And  war 
against  a smaller  state  generates  asymmetric  pressures 
against  the  intervening  power  which,  whatever  the  original 
justifications  for  its  actions,  will  arouse  diplomatic  con- 
straints from  international  organizations  and  erode  its 
overall  legal/mor&l  standing  in  world  affairs. 

Thus,  while  the  Western  powers  have  engaged  in  coer- 
cive deployments,  they  have,  at  least  after  Suez,  become 
very  wary  of  committing  forces  actively  into  combat.  They 
have  instead  sought  a policy  of  deliberate  ambiguity  extol- 
led by  the  diplomatic  theorists.  Its  purpose  was  to  threat- 
en decisive  military  action  without  provoking  or  suffering 
through  it.  This  strategy  of  deliberate  ambiguity,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  graduated  response , was  successful  in 
interventions  in  both  Kuwait  and  Thailand.  But  in  the  am- 
biguity lay  the  danger  of  over  extension  and  protracted  con- 
flict} once  involved  in  the  bluffing  and  brinkmanship  of 
coercive  deployments,  accidents  or  absence  of  policy  alter- 
natives would  push  the  deployed  forces  into  actual  combat. 
The  careful  tailoring  and  high  degree  of  political  con- 
straint which  may  have  been  effective  in  guiding  a demon- 
stration of  national  power  without  violence  would  then  re- 
strain the  effective  application  of  military  power  through 
military  violence. 

Certainly  there  is  no  easy  way  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  political-military  dichotomy  in  such  opera- 


tions.  Yet  some  guidelines  do  emerge  from  the  cases  exa- 
mined above.  First,  the  opportunities  to  succeed  at  low 
cost  througa  diplomatic  bargaining  supported  by  coercive  de- 
ployments, as  in  Thailand  and  Kuwait,  have  existed.  These 
examples  confirm  the  feasibility  Of  coercive  diplomacy  tinder 
the  right  conditions  and  justify  consideration  of  military 
deployments  whose  primary  capabilities  are  limited  to  demon- 
strations of  national  concern.  Thus  military  leaders  are 
not  justified  in  arguing  against  political  constraints  in- 
trinsic to  such  deployments  under  those  conditions. 

But,  second,  once  military  forces  are  committed  to 
actual  operations  requiring  military  violence,  military 
leaders  have  been  overly  cautious  in  resisting  and  political 
leaders  overly  effective  in  imposing  political  constraints 
which  have  reduced  the  military  impact  of  coercive  measures. 
In  Vietnam  much  more  destructive  measures  could  probably 
have  been  employed  against  the  North  Vietnamese  without  in- 
creasing appreciably  the  risks  of  escalation.  Whether  these 
would  have  produced  more  coercion,  and  hence  more  success, 
can  never  be  known,  of  course.  But  it  is  clear  that,  once 
committed  to  actual  combat,  anything  less  than,  overwhelming 
and  rapid  military  success  for  the  intervening  power  will  be 
diplomatically  disastrous. 

Important  timing  problems  must  be  considered  in  oo- 
erclve  operations,  also,  Rapid  response  militarily  may  gen- 
erate more  coercive  pressures  by  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  military  operations  through  shock  effect  and  surprise, 
but  this  effectiveness  must  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  h,.'i 
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risks  of  escalation  if  the  military  action  is  not  decisive. 
Responses  chronologically  linked  to  the  proscribed  a lions 
of  the  opposition  may  generate  less  coercive  pres £ are  b t 
more  public  support  than  military  operations  which  seize 
the  initiative  from  the  enemy.  But  again,  once  diplo- 
matic coercion  is  to  be  implemented  by  military  conflict, 
military  principles  must  be  given  greater  priority.  While 
this  conclusion  is  faf  from  a comprehensive  doctrine  of  co- 
ercive warfare,  it  nevertheless  suggests  a decisive  shift 
toward  adherence  to  fundamental  military  principles  once  co- 
ercive operations  have  escalated  to  overt  violence. 

Looking  Ahead 

/ . 

As  for  the  future,  will  contingency  operations  re- 
main a viable  mission  for  US  forces?  If  so,  how  should  these 
forces  be  structured  and  equipped? 

Since  the  1965  time-frame  at  which  this  investiga- 
tion stopped,  momentous  and  still  accelerating  changes  in 
the  international,  domestic,  ami  military  situations  have 
occurred.  These  changes  will  have  significant  Impact  on  the 
viability  of  future  contingency  missions.  First,  situa- 
tional constraints  have  changed  dramatically.  The  system  of 
alliances  and  agreements  which  the  US  established  as  the 
legal  and  military  buttresses  of  containment  has  gradually 
dissoloved.  No  clear  structure  has  emerged  In  Its  place, 
despite  brave  notions  of  the  European  Community,  Trilater- 
alism,  and  so  forth.  Meanwhile,  the  prevailing  tilt  of  in- 
ternational politics,  pirhaps  influenced  more  by  a socialist 


than  a communist.  Ideology , has  Frown  more  hostile.  The  num- 
ber and  commitment  of  US  client  states  has  shrunk,  and  na- 
tionalism has  become  an  even  more  potent  force  In  world  af- 
fairs. The  result  is  fewer  potential  areas  of  intervention 
at  the  request  of  friendly  governments.  Many  of  the  newly 
developing  nations  hostile  or  uncommitted  to  the  US  have  be- 
come much  better  organized  and  equipped  militarily  over  the 
past  ten  years.  Increased  Soviet  contingency  forces  impose 
a greater  risk  of  escalation  through  Soviet  counterinterven- 
tion, at  least  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  British 
foreign  policy  since  1966  has  moved  progressively  against 
any  inclination  to  intervene.  US  policy  in  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  ambiguous  regarding  intervention*  detente, 
the  Nixon  Dcotrlne,  the  prolonged  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
the  last  coercion  of  the  North  in  December,  1972,  the  War 
Powers  Hesolution,  cutbacks  in  military  forces,  and  the  fi- 
nal tragedies  in  Southeast  Asia  have  cast  a pall  of  irreso- 
lution and  uncertainty  over  future  policies.  The  apparent 
unwillingness  of  the  American  public  to  bear  the  costs  of 
international  commitments  Imposes  additional  constraint. 

Within  those  situational  restrictions  military 
forces  will  face  new  difficulties  in  contingency  operations. 
Given  the  residual  ambivalence  of  American  foreign  policy, 
a residue  which  has  perhaps  affected  the  American  military 
almost  as  much  as  it  has  affected  the  Department  of  State, 
Congress,  or  the  public,  obtaining  clear  and  well-defined 
strategic  military  objectives  will  probably  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  past.  Though  British  forces  have  i«eer. 
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back,  US  forces  have  Improved  their  strategic  mobility, 
their  firepower,  and  their  readiness.  Still,  the  worldwide 
proliferation  of  increasingly  sophisticated  arms  will  reduce 
the  military  dominance  which  these  contingency  forces  can 
provide. 

Finally,  the  coordination  of  military  with  diplo- 
matic actions  in  contingency  operations  will  likely  prove 
more  difficult  in  the  future.  One  of  the  legacies  of  the 
Vietnam  commitment  has  been  the  alienation  of  the  US  from 
the  diplomatic  support  of  its  allies  and  the  UN  on  many  is- 
sues. As  the  October,  1973,  Middle  East  crisis  showed,  this 
alienation  may  well  be  long  term.  Moreover,  with  the  lin- 
gering controversy  over  the  US  failure  in  Vietnam,  any  in- 
tervention seems  prlma  facie  more  difficult  to  justify.  The 
US  has  sought  to  improve  the  balance  of  its  policy  coordi- 
nation factors  by  developing  improved  relations  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  through  the  many  negotiations  of  de- 
tente such  as  SALT  and  MBFB,  and  through  other  aspects  of 
personal  diplomacy.  Overall,  however,  the  policy  coordina- 
tion factors  seem  less  favorable  today  than  ten  years  ago, 

None  of  the  foregoing  argues  that  US  diplomats  will 
not  see  a need  to  intervene  in  the  peripheral  areas  at  some 
future  time.  Indeed,  the  instability  and  increased  American 
involvement  in  the  Kiddle  East  seem  likely  to  generate  re- 
peated pressures  for  such  intervention.  And  rapidly  ex- 
panding Soviet  intervention  capabilities  may  someday  require 
a US  counterintervention  or  pre-emptive  ‘nterventlon.  What 
appears  more  disturb! tig  is  that  the  increased  constraints  on 
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US  Interventions  - situational,  military,  and  policy  coordi- 
nation - will  make  future  Interventions  more  risky,  more  dif- 
ficult to  coordinate,  and  perhaps  less  liitely  to  succeed. 
i\nd  in  the  final  analysis,  only  successful  interventions  are 
useful • 

Within  these  increased  constraints,  military  forces 
will  require  an  unprecedented  degree  of  readiness  and  mobil- 
ity. Reliance  on  air  and  naval  forces  is  unlikely  to  prove 
wholly  satisfactory.  Because  the  employment  of  t'hese  for- 
ces has  a degree  of  reversability  not  possible  with  land 
forces,  they  provide  only  a limited  degree  of  diplomatic 

commitment.  In  the  aftermath  of  Southeast  Asia,  that  degree 

' ** 

of  commitment  will  be  markedly  less  persuasive  than  in  the 
past.  Moreover,  there  may  arise  situations  in  which  the 
firepower  and  presence  these  forces  provide  are  simply  in- 
appropriate for  the  tasks  required. 

In  some  interventions  a few  thousand  airborne  troops 
with  reinforcing  alrpower  ana  heavy  weapons  may  constitute 
an  effective  stabilizing  element  in  an  otherwise  ohactlc 
situation.  But  when  the  Intervention  involves  intimidation 
or  actual  combat  with  a hostile  state,  these  light  forces, 
even  well  supported,  cay  be  inadequate*  Against  a numeri- 
cally superior,  well  trained,  and  heavily  armed  enemy  forces 
these  light  forces  will  lack  battlefield  survivability. 

Their  air  support  will  be  vulnerable  to  interdiction  as  well; 
and  their  mobility  on  the  battlefield  will  be  severely  con- 
strained. Their  dispatch  will  but  serve  to  Insure  American 
Involvement  in  an  ugly  situation.  Set,  given  the  cor  »-r 
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generally  unfavorable  constraints  on  American  Intervention , 
especially  the  notable  lack  of  public  support.  Initio  mili- 
tary defeats  will  hardly  be  the  means  to  insure  eventual  di- 
plomatic success*  Contingency  forces  which  are  heavily  ar- 
mored and  highly  mobile  through  strategic  airlift  will  be  a 
necessity  in  contingencies  entailing  mid-intensity  combat. 

Once  committed  into  combat  operaions  against  non- 
great  power  forces,  these  units  will  have  to  conduct  vigor- 
ous military  operations  aimed  at  proper  military  objectives. 
The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  should  insure  that 
the  opposition  has  no  chance  to  provoke  a protracted  cam- 
paign which  exposes  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  American 
political  process.  Rapid  and  decisive  operations  may  also 
be  the  best  guarantor  against  Soviet  counterintervention  In 
such  contingencies.  Only  when  these  contingency  forces  have 
obtained  a military  situation  in  which  the  opposition  per- 
ceives that  it  has  no  military  recourse  can  the  diplomatic 
ends  be  attained* 

Finally,  it  should  be  notea  that  these  characteris- 
tics for  contingency  operations  will  greatly  restrict  the 
applicability  of  the  throats  of  intervention  which  have  pro- 
vided easy  leverage  for  American  foreign  policy.  To  doferd 
American  interests  wiU  require  a res!  political  cesaitaent 
to  protect  tneai  by  force  of  ares. 

In  sum*  military  contingency  operations  have  been 
useful  in  the  past  and  potential  requirements  for  contin- 
gency operations  will  appear  in  the  future.  Rut  these  con- 
tingency forces  will  need  to  be  more  heavily  equipped  and 
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deployable  than  in  the  past.  And  even  with  the  Increased 
capabilities  ol'  these  forces,  the  many  constraints  which 
nave  leveloped  will  mane  interventions  abroad  more  difficult 
to  implement  successfully.  At  a time  of  budgetary  restraint 
and  foreign  policy  reassessments,  hard  choices  of  national 
priorities  lie  ahead  for  America  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
capacity  to  intervene  abroad. 

Directions  for  Further  Research 

Two  methodological  techniques  developed  in  this 
tnesis  deserve  further  development.  First,  the  hierarchi- 
cal decisionmaking  model  must  be  more  fully  explored.  If 
this  model  is  accurate,  it  certainly  prescribes  the  need  for 
military  commanders  at  all  levels  to  understand  the  national 
and  strategic  aims  and  methods  if  they  are  to  conduct  proper 
mission  analysis  and  correctly  employ  their  resources.  But 
how  ought  the  higher  level  alms  and  constraints  be  trans- 
mitted downwards?  How  should  officers  be  taught  the  general 
conceptual  foundations  necessary  to  interpret  these  higher 
level  concerns?  If  officers  can  become  more  integrated  in- 
to the  politics;!  process  of  goal  definition  through  such 
studies » what  is  the  likely  impact  on  the  overall  nature  of 
American  civil-military  relations  to  be?  The  model  seems  to 
provide  a fundamental  tool  for  explaining  and  investigating 
the  military  role  vn  the  foreign  policy  process  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  developed. 

A second  area  of  exploration  is  the  set  of  compara- 
tive evaluations  which  were  developed  in  Chapter  111.  I* 
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seems  likely  that  this  set  of  factors  may  be  useful  in 
evaluating  other  contingency  operations.  For  example,  the 
same  general  categories  might  be  appropriate  to  describe 
contingency  operations  in  the  Fift  i Century  B.C,  or  the 
framework  could  be  useful  in  interpreting  political-mili- 
tary operations  such  as  brinkmanship  against  the  Soviets 
or  regional  wars  not  involving  Western  powers.  While  each 
of  the  descriptive  factors  is  necessarily  hlgnly  general, 
the  overall  framework  does  provide  what  may  be  a useful 
means  for  classifying  and  comparing  a broad  spectrum  of  poli- 
tical military  operations. 
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